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HORACE MANN. 


His Centenary, May 4, 1896. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


ASSACHUSETTS has been the Horace Mann, not one of them was 
mother of great men. Some of ever better. His motives were high; 
her sons may have been greater than his purposes were clean and elevated. 
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His intellect was philosophical, his be- 
nevolence his ruling spirit, his integrity 
unquestioned, his industry and useful- 
ness unsurpassed. He was known as 
“the father of the common school sys- 


tem.” In Massachusetts, though in his 
day there were no better common 


schools, he reformed them, and made 
them a light and a guide for others un- 
equalled. To his labor and his genius 
the best public schools of the present 
day are largely indebted; his work was 
their model. 

Always a student of mental philos- 
ophy, he ardently adopted the teach- 
ings of Spurzheim, who instructed the 
best thinkers of Massachusetts by his 
lectures in 1832, and Horace Mann was 
one among a score of great thinkers 
who loved Spurzheim, and stood, in 
November, uncovered at his grave. 

When I became examiner in the of- 
fice of Fowler & Wells, photography 
(known in this country but eight years) 
had not yet made the faces of all public 
men common. Horace Mann was in- 
troduced to me as a subject for exam- 
ination by Mr. Samuel R. Wells. I had 
no idea who my subject was, for from 
that day to this it has been the custom 
in this office, when an eminent stranger 
came in and the business department 
met him and knew his rank, he was in- 
troduced to me like an X-ray, unknown, 
unnamed. During the examination, I 
never felt more inspired or more as if I 
were walking a tight rope across the 
gorge of Niagara, but there was enough 
in him to make me feel strong. When 
he went from the examination-room 
into the business department, with his 
name still unknown to me, he asked 
Mr. Wells how it was possible for a 
stranger to know him so well. “For,” 
said he, “he has told me many things 
which I know to be true, that I am sure 
my wife does not know, and I think Dr. 
Howe (his life-long intimate friend) 
does not know.” 

That magnificent forehead, with its 
great Causality, Human Nature, Benev- 
olence, and Agreeableness, combined 
to make the expression of his face di- 
vine. 
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Horace Mann was born in the town 
of Franklin, Norfolk Co., Mass., May 
4,1796. His father was a man of feeble 
health, and died of consumption. Hor- 
ace inherited weak lungs, and from the 
age of twenty to thirty he just skirted 
the fatal shores of that disease on which 
his father had been wrecked. This in- 
herited weakness, combined with a 
highly mental temperament, and ag- 
gravated by a want of judicious physi- 
cal training in early life, gave to his 
sensitive organization a keenness of 
susceptibility which nothing but habit- 
ual self-restraint could ever have con- 
trolled. He was an apostle of educa- 
tion; and with a brilliant intellect and 
the most exalted moral sentiment he 
carried his weak body with unflagging 
effort to the very gate of Heaven. 

In a letter to a friend, he said: “I 
regard it as an irretrievable misfortune 
that my childhood was not a happy one. 
By nature I was elastic and buoyant, 
but the poverty of my parents subjected 
me to continual privation. I believe 
in the rugged nursing of Toil, but she 
nursed me too much. In the winter I 
was employed in in-door and sedentary 
occupations which confined me too 
strictly, and in the summer when I 
could work on the farm the labor was 
too severe, and often encroached upon 
the hours of sleep. As to my early 
habits, whatever may have been my 
shortcomings, I can still say that I have 
always been exempt from what may be 
called common vices. I was never in- 
toxicated in my life, unless, perhaps, 
with joy or anger. I never swore—in- 
deed, profanity was always most dis- 
gusting and repulsive to me. And, I 
consider it always a climax, I never 
used the vile weed in any form. I early 
formed the resolution to be a slave to 
no habit. For the rest, my public life 
is almost as well known to others as to 
myself, and, as it commonly happens to 
public men, others know my motives a 
great deal better than I do.” 

He entered the Sophomore class of 
Brown University, Providence, in Sep- 
tember, 1816. He forgot all idea of 
bodily limitation to mental effort. He 
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was a marked man among his associ- 
ates, marked and remembered for those 
peculiarities of character which ever af- 
ter distinguished him: First, his bold 
and original thinking; second, a horror 
of cant and sham which made him at- 
tack with invective and satire all who 
resorted to them for selfish purposes. 
He saw not only Ten Commandments, 
but ten thousand. Hence the delicacy 
of his moral sense, hence his uniform 
and stern purity of life, hence his un- 
compromising hostility to the iniqui- 
tousness and sin of immorality of any 
kind, or by whomsoever committed. 

After graduation he entered the law 
school at Litchfield, Conn., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1823. The inflex- 
ible rule of his professional life was 
never to undertake a case that he did 
not believe to be right. He used to say 
that in this conscious conviction of 
right there was a magnetism, and he 
only wanted an opportunity to be put 
in communication with a jury in or- 
der to impregnate them with his own 
belief. 

In 1827 he was elected a representa- 
tive to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
He was never a_ political partisan. 
Among all his speeches, filling as they 
do the whole circle of moral, social, and 
economic subjects, not a single speech 
or partisan political article of his is any- 
where to be found, for he never made 
or wrote one. 

Mr. Mann most signalized his legis- 
lative life in the establishment of the 
State Lunatie Hospital of Worcester. 
This benevolent enterprise was con- 
ceived, sustained, and carried through 
the House by him alone, against the 
apathy and indifference of many, and 
the direct opposition of some promi- 
nent men. 

He moved to Boston in 1833, and en- 
gaged in the practice of law. He was 
four years elected to the State Senate, 
and in 1836 that body elected him its 
president, and re-elected him in 1837, 
in which year he accepted the office of 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts. His reports to the State 
are masterpieces of studious care and 
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far-reaching sagacity. During the 
twelve years of his secretaryship, it is 
difficult to speak of his labors without 
the appearance of exaggeration. In re- 
gard to the tenth Annual Report, the 
Edinburgh Review says : ** This volume 
is indeed a noble monument of a civil- 
ized people, and if America was sunk 
beneath the waves it would remain the 
fairest picture on record of an ideal 
commonwealth.” 

Well might he say, as he did in his 
report in 1848, that “from the time I 
accepted the secretaryship in June, 
1837, until May, 1848, when I tendered 
my resignation of it, I labored-in this 
cause an average of not less than fifteen 
hours a day; that, from the beginning 
to the end of this period I never took a 
day for relaxation, and that months and 
months together passed without my 
withdrawing a single evening from 
working hours to call upon a friend. 
My whole time was devoted, if not 
wisely, yet continuously and cheerfully, 
to the great trust confided to my 
hands.” 

On the 22d of February, 1848, John 
Quincy Adams, a representative in 
Congress, died in Washington. A suc- 
cessor was to be chosen, but where was 
one to be found? Mr. Mann was named, 
and at once the only question was 
whether he would accept the office if 
tendered. 

He was elected to Congress by an 
overwhelming majority, receiving 11,- 
000 votes out of 13,000 votes, and was 
re-elected in 1850, against two oppos- 
ing candidates. 

Harvard College honored herself by 
conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Laws on Mr. Mann. On September 15, 
1852, he was chosen president of An- 
tioch College, Ohio. This college was 
a departure from all others. It was es- 
tablished on a most liberal basis as to 
denominational tenets, and it offered 
equal opportunities for education to 
both sexes. 

His labors were many and great to or- 
ganize the new college, and he inspired 
it with his lofty ideals. His frail con- 
stitution succumbed to his multiplied 
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labors, and on August 2, 1859, his pure 
spirit was released in a blaze of glory. 
The Christian Register said of him: 
“His real greatness never shone out 
more than in the death hour. When he 
was told that he had but a few hours to 
live, his brain flashed up with all the 
glow of its best days, and he talked at 
least two hours in a strain of almost 
supra-mortal eloquence. The members 
of his family, students remaining dur- 
ing the vacation, and many of his 
neighbors were called in at his request, 
and he had for each some word of warn- 
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ing or cheer. It was particularly note- 
worthy that his remarks to each person 
had some specific pertinency of adap- 
tation. His ideas, and the language in 
which he clothed them, were really 
grand, and amazed us all to silence— 
nay, melted us all to tears. A signal 
sweetness and tenderness pervaded ev- 
ery word. Not often in a lifetime does 
one have the privilege of witnessing 
so great a scene. I am forced to con- 
fess that I have never before appreci- 
ated the softness of the core that this 
masculine heart contained.” 


THE NEW DISCOVERY IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


By H. 


‘ae attention of the public at large 
+ has been unusually awakened to 
the consideration of a new discovery in 
photography. The readers of the 


s. 


Draytox, M.D. 


opaque. The new agent, the X-rays, 
as the discoverer calls them, is a form 
of energy, not light strictly as we know 
light, which is elicited by a method of 
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From Scientific American, 
ANATOMY OF 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL must be, for 
the most part, aware that Professor 
toentgen, of Wuerzburg, has produced 
light effects by which the possibility 
is fairly demonstrated of showing the 
interior structure of many substances 
commonly regarded heretofore as 


A FISH SHOWN BY RADIOGRAPHY. 


associating electrical currents with the 
sensitive photo-plate, employing for 


the purpose vacuum tubes of glass, into 
the extremity or side of which the ter- 
minal wires of a battery pass. 
According to late experiments, a cur- 
rent of moderate strength from a static 
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or plate battery will excite an ordinary 
Crookes tube. sufficiently to produce 
most of the results that have been given 
to the public by experimenters in Eu- 
rope and this country. The Crookes 
tube represents as low a vacuum as can 
be obtained, while other tubes of a less 


readily through that metal than glass. 
An ordinary photographic camera may 
be employed with an aluminum shut- 
ter, which is kept closed for the reason 
just stated. 

The term radiography has been sug- 
gested by a Philadelphia experimenter 





From Scientific American 


PROFESSOR 


degree of exhaustion have been used 
with good results. 

The X-rays start from the negative 
wire, aluminum being regarded as es- 
pecially adapted as its terminal in the 
tube, which may be provided with an 
aluminum slide or “window” through 
which the rays may pass, it having been 
found that they make their way more 


ROENTGEN. 


as more appropriate to the process than 
photography. After the exposure of 
the sensitized plate, it is developed in 
the usual manner. 

Flesh, some metals in thin plates, 
leather, wood, paper, and other simi- 
larly dense substances are more or less 
translucent to the X-rays, while bone, 
silver, lead, ete., are measurably imper- 
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vious. The experiments now being 
made by many electricians and others 
are bringing out new features almost 
daily, and interest in the singular phe- 
nomena is of course increasing. The 
experiments made on living and dead 
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of the skeleton to the softer tissues, and 
a needle that had been “lost” in the 
palm. Of course, these results suggest 
many possibilities of use for the process 
to physicians and surgeons, as an aid to 
the diagnosis of wounds and diseases. 


fon 





From Scientific American. 


tissues have shown the value of the 
process for purposes of a medical diag- 
nosis. The ray penetrates through the 
flesh and reveals the anatomical struct- 
ure of a given part, say the hand, in a 
striking manner. An illustration of 
the anatomy of a fish is given herewith. 
This from a negative made by Professor 
Vicentini, of Padua. It is exceedingly 
fine in detail. 

Several experiments that we have 
seen of radiography were very success- 
ful. One exhibited a living hand, which 
showed clearly the relative proportions 


Where the probe would fail to reveal a 
foreign body, the Roentgen process 
might clear up the obscurity of an ex- 
amination, and save a life. It is even 
probable that, had this method of 
studying the human body been known 
a dozen years or so ago, the bullet that 
snatched a President of the United 
States from the midst of his duties and 
honors might have been found early, 
and a long and painful series of opera- 
tions been spared him. Then, among 
the possibilities of the future develop- 
ment of this discovery, may we not ex- 
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pect that of our ability to penetrate be- 
neath the wrappings of the brain and 
study its tissues and circulation, and at 
our leisure note the normal relation of 
convolution to convolution, and also 
the effects of sensor and motor impres- 
sion upon the special centres. Could 
we but see as through a glass the won- 





derful play of parts intellectual and 
emotional, there is little doubt that 
what we now know of mind function 
would have new and overwhelming 
demonstration, and our science of 
character would be greatly extended in 
value and usefulness. 


——EEE 


HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENT AS PROOF OF PHRENOLOGY. 


By G. STERLING WINEs. 


HAVE long been of the opinion, 

from what I have read of experi- 
ments made regarding the localization 
of the phrenological organs by hypnotic 
suggestion, that the deductions arrived 
at from those experiments have not, in 
many instances at least, been based on 
purely scientific data. As I understand 
the method of conducting these experi- 
ments, it has been usually as follows: 
After placing the subject in a hypnotic 
state, the experimenter has touched cer- 
tain organs of the brain, and the subject 
has carried into action the natural ten- 
dency of the particular characteristics 
of those organs. 

Those who have had much experi- 
ence with sensitives should be aware 
that while in the hypnotic trance they 
are, in a greater or a less degree, clair- 
voyant; and that the extent of the de- 
velopment of the clairvoyant faculty 
varies with individual mentalities, tem- 
peraments, ete. Since we have become 
more familiar with the laws of mental 
telegraphy, we are learning that it is 
possible for psychics to read the mind 
of the hypnotizer, to sense the emotions 
that he feels, and to experience the im- 
pressions that his mentality receives. 

For the purpose of producing these 
sensations it is not necessary to come 
into physical contact with the subject. 
The latter may be blindfolded, yet, 
upon the hypnotizer taking into his 
mouth different substances, such as salt 
or sugar, acids, sweets, or bitters, the 
taste of each may be transferred to him. 
If the hypnotizer pricks himself with a 
pin, the subject will often feel immedi- 
ately the sensation of being so pricked, 


and in the corresponding part of his 
body. Thus an almost innumerable 
succession of experiments of every kind 
have proved that any physical or mental 
impression may be transferred from one 
hypnotizing to one hypnotized. 

From this it may be seen that when 
we place our hands on any organ of the 
brain, having in our minds a certain 
line of conduct which we desire the sub- 
ject to pursue, we are naturally giving 
a mental suggestion which the subject 
may apprehend clairvoyantly or tele- 
pathically. It is possible, therefore, 
that in all these cases the following ac- 
tion or actions may be consequent on 
the mental suggestion thus communi- 
cated, and not from any physical excita- 
tion of the organ produced by the touch 
of the operator. Even if a person not 
familiar with the special development 
of particular organs does the touching, 
the suggestion may be received from 
the person who prompts the novice. Of 
course this view of the case is not likely 
to be satisfactory to all experimenters. 

In a recent conversation with Profes- 
sor Drayton upon this subject, I found 
that the criticism here made was ac- 
cepted by him as in the main valid. He 
related to me some experiments lately 
made on similar but somewhat more 
satisfactory lines. The subject being 
placed in the hypnotic state, he ran his 
hands at random over his head, without 
intending or desiring to touch any par- 
ticular organ. The effect was as fol- 
lows: 

He supposed, for instance, that he 
had touched the organ of tune, but the 
subject, instead of singing, expressed a 
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desire for something nice to eat. In 
fact, the organ excited by the hand of 
the operator had been that of alimen- 
tiveness. 

While we must in fairness admit that 
this and similar experiments are to some 
extent in advance of those before spoken 
of, in which there were decided attempts 
to localize, it may still be questioned 
whether a skilled phrenologist could 
run his hand over a human head with- 
out consciously or unconsciously recog- 
nizing the organ on which his finger 
rested. Again, in the subject of the ex- 
periment just related there might have 
been a large development of alimentive- 
ness, while the musical element might 
have been correspondingly small or en- 
tirely absent. In this case there would 
be no response to the suggestion of 
singing, as there would be no natural 
capacity to respond to such suggestion. 

This would perfectly correspond to 
most experiments made with subjects 
in hypnosis, in which it has been shown 
that while they readily act upon sugges- 
tions agreeable to their own character- 
istics, they offer a powerful resistance 
to those which are strongly antagonistic 
to their native propensities. In exper- 
iments conducted with a view to ascer- 
taining the possibility of predicting the 
future actions of subjects under hyp- 
notic suggestion, I have constantly 
found a readiness to carry out those 
suggestions which corresponded to the 
phrenological development ; and vice 
versa. ‘This formsa real test of the re- 
lation subsisting between the develop- 
ment of organs and the character of the 
individual; but when the operator, with 
the intention of producing certain acts 
on the part of the subject, endeavors 
by manipulation to increase the activity 
of the organ assumed to be the seat of 
the desire to perform such acts, it is im- 
possible to determine absolutely wheth- 
er such resultant actions proceed from 
the manipulation or the mental sugges- 
tion of the hypnotist. 

In all these experiments one special 
organ is abnormally excited by manipu- 
lation with a particular object in view. 
Other organs co-related with it are, for 
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the time being, lost sight of. This co- 
relation of all organs ought to be con- 
stantly borne in mind, in order to strike 
that just balance which dlone can make 
our experiments of any really scientific 
value. 

The precise phenomena resulting 
from hypnotic suggestions made with 
reference to the action of one organ 
must be modified by the relative 
strength of the other organs, exactly 
as in the normal state. It must also 
be remembered that every organ is un- 
der an exaggerated stimulus, owing to 
the psycho-electric condition manifest- 
ed in hypnosis. The accurate estimate 
of the co-related powers of all the or- 
gans in a man’s head will enable us to 
determine his probable course of action 
under ordinary conditions. His action 
under the special excitation of one or- 
gan will enable us to predict with toler- 
able certainty his line of conduct under 
powerful provocation of that particular 
kind. In either case it is necessary 
properly to localize the organs. By 
comparison of the readiness with which 
he will carry into effect hypnotic sug- 
gestions and of his cranial development, 
the accuracy of this localization may be 
established in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

While we may, no doubt, consider it 
proved beyond question that a certain 
phrenological development will indi- 
cate a probable line of conduct, it is not 
possible to predict absolutely that such 
a line of conduct will necessarily in all 
cases follow. Education, environment, 
and heredity are all important factors 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. Thus, with a given combination 
of faculties we may anticipate certain 
results, but if the ancestral line dating 
back a few generations were known, our 
predictions might be made with much 
more certainty. Exceptions to this 
must of course be made in cases where 
the general phrenological development 
displays so marked a bias toward some 
particular mental or moral characteris- 
tic that all chances of error are obvi- 
ously eliminated. 

That any person will in practical life 
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manifest in any given case all the inner 
promptings of his nature is more than 
the most skilful phrenologist would feel 
justified in claiming. For example, we 
might state whether a man would make 
a good musician, author, civil engineer, 
or physician, yet could not predict with 
certainty that he would become a mur- 
derer or thief, except in the case of con- 
genital criminals, certain developments 
might point more or less strongly in 
that direction, but modifications pro- 
duced by environment must, as we have 
already seen, be taken into account. It 
is true that the development of the 
pbrenological organs may show ances- 
tral traits, but we often find instances 
of families all the members of which are 
strictly moral with one glaring excep- 
tion. Even where there has been a suc- 
cession of upright lives, this is some- 
times the case, and it becomes necessary 
to go back four or five generations to 
find any cause for this seeming diver- 
gence from a natural law. Under hyp- 
notic suggestion the influence of hered- 
ity, taken in conjunction with natural 
bias, and the modifications produced by 
environment, may, I think, be accu- 
rately determined. From the co-rela- 
tion of hypnotic suggestion, heredity 
and phrenological development of the 
individual, it is possible to estimate the 
ecurse of life, and arrive at data of 
greater scientific value than by any 
other method. 

The experiments which I have been 
enabled to make have sufficed to con- 
vince me concerning two most impor- 
tant points: First, that in the condition 
of hypnosis the subject will respond to 
those suggestions which his phrenolog- 
ical development will show him to be 
naturally prone to accept; second, that 
the character of the individual remains 
unchanged under hypnosis—that the 
naturally moral are not transformed 
into immoral persons, or the reverse. 
The tranial development indicates the 
line of conduct that may be expected in 
each case, whether hypnotic suggestion 
has been employed or otherwise. 

The study of human character phren- 
ologically may not inaptly be compared 
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to a consideration of the endless variety 
of words which may be represented by 
different combinations of the letters of 
the alphabet, or the innumerable melo- 
dies which may be composed by dif- 
ferent arrangements of eight musical 
notes. Of all the millions of human 
beings who ever lived, or ever will live, 
no two are exactly alike in character 
any more than in feature. When, in 
addition to this, we consider the endless 
variety of conditions which confront 
humanity, it must become apparent 
that to predict absolutely a certain line 
of conduct on any particular occasion 
is not possible. But by placing a’man 
in a state of hypnosis in imaginary sit- 
uations and making suggestions, it is 
possible, by his acceptance or refusal of 
the suggestion to determine what would 
be his course of action out of the hyp- 
notice state under conditions precisely 
similar. An examination of the phren- 
ological organs of the same subject then 
becomes the most satisfactory experi- 
mental test that can be applied to estab- 
lish the degree of exactness justly ac- 
creditable to the science. No safer 
method of obtaining accuracy has yet 
been discovered than the comparative 
method of phrenological examination, 
and no surer experimental way of arriv- 
ing at a scientific knowledge of the lo- 
calization of the various organs than a 
comparison of their action under hyp- 
notice suggestion. 





. 2 —_——_—_— 

NOTE BY THE Ep1ToR.—In a series of 
experiments made by Prof. Drayton, he 
says that much care was taken to avoid 
the error mentioned by Dr. Wines. In 
one instance the subject was hypnotized 
by a gentleman not conversant with the 
phrenological localizations. Then a fin- 
ger of the hypnotizer was laid upon an 
organ and the hypnotizer was requested 
simply to will a manifestation of the fac- 
ulty, he not being informed as to the 
nature of the organ touched. In several 
instances, owing to the awkwardness at- 
tending this method, mistakes were made 
in applying the finger, and expressions 
were obtained, sometimes very marked, 
that were totally unexpected to Prof. 
Drayton, while the hypnotizer insisted 
that his own mind, if entertaining any 
thought at all, was remote from the sub- 
ject matter of the manifestations. 
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ATTITUDE AND EXPRESSION. 


“Look on this picture here and then on this.”—Shakespeare. 


yee has very much to do 
4+. with the expression of the face. 
Not long since an enterprising photog- 
rapher introduced a method for making 
multiple portraits by a single exposure, 
these portraits giving different views of 
the head and face. A series of mirrors 
are so adjusted that the sitter, standing 
in their common centre, is taken several 
times at once, but the different reflec- 
tions of his head and face show him in 


him from one point of view, we will get 
ideas as to his mental nature quite vari- 
ant from those that would be obtained 
from another point of view. 

It is accepted generally by physiolo- 
gists that the hemispheres of the brain 
operate differently because of their dif- 
ferences of activity or function. Some 
are convinced that the left brain has 
much more to do with the mentality 
than the right, the latter being more 





FIGS. 


as many attitudes. One who sees a 
series of portraits thus made on one 
plate is struck by the differences of ex- 
pression indicated by the different po- 
sitions of the head. A slight change 
of position will, in most cases, make a 
marked difference in the appearance of 
the physiognomy. 

From a considerable stock of photo- 
graphs the accompanying illustrations 
have been selected for the purpose of 
convincing the reader, who has not 
given much thought to the matter, that 
a given attitude will be productive of 
impressions upon others that may be 
favorable or unfavorable, according to 
the point of view from which it is ob- 
served. It may be hard to realize that 
the two sides of one face may be very 
different; and so, if we are looking upon 


I. 


AND II. 


concerned in the physical or vegetative 
life. So it may follow that the left side 
of the face will express quite different 
qualities. It will be noticed pretty gen- 
erally that the left side has a smoother 
outline than the right. Thought tends 
to sharpen feature, to render the frame- 
work of muscle and bone more apparent 
through the “velvet,” and so the left 
side being rounder may have a more 
agreeable expression. We might say, 
as a rule, that we should look at the 
right side for our indicia of the energy 
and spirit of the character. 

Let one make an experiment of this 
when in company. Cover up one-half 
of a person’s face, or arrange a screen so 
that one-half of his face, from the hair 
to the chin, will be concealed, and let 
the company consider that for a time. 





Then transfer the screen to the other 
side. The difference of expression, of 
the general characteristics, of the two 
sides as thus revealed will be, in some 
people, quite surprising. The eye has 
a marked effect always, and may modify 
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The left side is fuller than the right. 
The forehead seems to be stronger 
on the left side; there is a more pleas- 
ant, genial tone, a decidedly more ac- 
tive expression on that left side. On 
the right, as in No. 2, it is compara- 





FIGS. IIl. 


greatly an impression at first derived 
without its consideration. 
Turning now to our illustrations; 


AND IV. 


tively passive, rounder in outline, the 
eye itself showing much less animation. 
Illustrations 3 and 4 represent a gen- 





FIGS. V. 


Nos. 1 and 2 represent views of a lady 
friend taken at the same time. No. 1 
shows the left side of the face; No. 2 
the right. With the exception of the 
poise, we have about the same area of 
face exhibited—what the artists term 
a three-quarter view, and yet the vari- 
ation of expression is decidedly marked. 
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tleman. In No. 4 we have a full-face 
view; in No. 3 the three-quarter view. 
The difference is striking. The three- 
quarter view is decidedly more agree- 
able. It expresses more character, more 
of the man, so to speak, than the other, 
and at the same time is better looking. 
The full view shows on the right side 
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of the face much irregularity; the cheek 
is contracted, pinched; the eye is small- 
er, the mouth awry. This gentleman’s 
left side is pleasing, decidedly. 

In Nos. 5 and 6 the contrast is even 
more striking. No. 6 exhibits in the 
profile a fine arch. It intimates an ac- 
tive brain, with elements of sentiment 
and integrity that are decidedly influ- 
ential. Few men look well in profile. 


In this case we have a gentleman whose 


FIGS. VII., 


photographs should be of that deserip- 
tion, as the front views are not likely to 
be regarded by the general public as at 
all handsome. It is a face that indi- 
cates nervous intensity; a kind nature, 
but one very sensitive and responsive. 
An observer would easily gather the lat- 
ter idea from a view of this face, and, 
not knowing him, would not give its 
owner the credit for these genial qual- 
ities which really belong to his nature. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are three views of the 
same person, it need hardly be said. We 
have here profile, and right and left 
presentations of face. The differences 
are marked. One would scarcely think 
that the man had such a nose from an 
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examination of Nos. 7 and 9. The 
principle already defined applies to the 
marked difference between the right 
and left expression. The left face is 
pleasant, kindly, cheerful, agreeable in 
every way. The expression of the right 
side is depressing; one would infer that 
the owner was lacking in cheer and 
hope; that his feelings bordered upon 
the morbid; that he was despondent— 
inclined to find fault and irritable— 


VIII., AND IX. 


one of those men who carry an air about 
them that throws cold water upon the 
surface of things social. 

The leading sides of our nature may 
be said to be illustrated in this way in 
the face; but we have more than two 
Human nature, indeed, is many- 
sided, and its expression in conduct is, 
for the most part, dependent upon en- 
vironment. <A given group of circum- 


sides. 


“stances or suggestions acting upon a 


certain group of mental centres brings 
into relief and activity the nature and 
effect of those faculties, and for a result 
we have the manifestation of a trait be- 
longing to the character. H. S. D. 
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ORDER: 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


ITS USES AND ABUSES. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


i the April number of the PHRENO- 

LOGICAL JOURNAL we discussed Or- 
der as an element of fixedness, adjust- 
ment, and the instinct of the mind ex- 
pecting method and regularity in the 
location of things and in the processes 
which are carried on in nature and in 
art. 

This feeling is so much a part of nat- 
ure that men and animals get accus- 
tomed to certain ways and do not like 
tu change. In the training of wild and 
of domesticated animals the animals 
get used to signs and signals; and they 
perform certain duties and obey certain 
requirements under certain fixed con- 
ditions. Take the car-horses, for in- 
stance: when one bell is sounded, they 
stop and wait, and sometimes they wait 
restlessly; and when they hear two taps 
of the bell it is as much a monition to 
them to start as it is for the driver; he 
takes off the brake and the horses start. 


Therefore, when we think of Order as 
an element of mental life and daily 
habit, we see the masterful effect that 
it has upon character and conduct. 
There is also a further meaning to 


Order. It has to do with cleanliness, 
with that which is neat, fit, and suit- 
able. Possibly the faculty of Compar- 
ison, or criticism, and the faculties of 
Ideality, Constructiveness, and Cau- 
tiousness may have much to do with the 
elegant and appropriate arrangement 
of things. Good housekeeping pre-sup- 
poses system in the location of things, 
and cleanliness, tidiness, and elegance 
in the adjustment of them. Disorder 
means the misplacing of things, and it 
also means an improper and untidy use 
of things. We have noticed that when 
the dishes are brought to the table a 
good housekeeper looks sharply at the 
glass, the china, and the silver, to study 
their cleanliness; and sometimes we 
have seen plates sent back to be treated 
with a clean napkin before they could 
be used. Furniture may be in its proper 
place; but it may be more or less cov- 


ered with dust, or not clean from care- 
less handling. Therefore neatness is a 
part of Order. 

I remember a friend of mine who was 
inclined to be slovenly in the house. 
He would expectorate tobacco-juice on 
the kitchen floor. When I first saw it, 
I supposed it was an accident; that he 
was accustomed to do the same while 
at his work and that he had forgotten 
himself. In a moment, however, he re- 
peated it, and again and again, taking 
a clean place for it every time. I ex- 
pected his wife would frown and re- 
monstrate with him, but she did not. 
She was good-natured, and rather mel- 
low and pliable, while he was masterful 
and mandatory; and therefore she had 
not trained him to be careful, neat, and 
cleanly. In the course of years his wife 
was called to her reward, where “noth- 
ing that defileth” is permitted to go; 
and where such weary wives are at rest. 
Some years later I called to see this 
sume friend, who had married a second 
wife, and was then residing on a farm. 
He was plowing in the field, and so I 
went over to greet him. We chatted a 
while; and then he unhitched his team 
from the plow and went to the house 
with me. As we entered the cleanly 
kitchen, I noticed at once that every- 
thing was as bright and as neat as it 
ceuld possibly be; and my friend apol- 
ogized that his wife unfortunately hap- 
pened to be out for the afternoon, and 
said to me, “I will put on another pair 
of shoes and go with you to the village 
to see some friends.” As he took off his 
shoes, sitting in the kitchen, there hap- 
pened to be some dry earth in them 
which had come from the furrowed 
field and was spilled on the bright, 
clean floor. As soon as he saw it he 
said, “Oh! what have I done?” He then 
got a brush and dust-pan and cleaned 
up the floor nicely and put everything 
neatly in its place, then he tiptoed 
across the kitchen floor and emptied his 
shoes outside. 
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What a change had been wrought in 
a man, six feet high, and who weighed 
a hundred and eighty pounds! I did 
not see the second wife. Possibly she 
was not as amiable as the first one; but 
she was certainly more orderly, and she 
taught her husband a valuable lesson in 
regard to neatness. He seemed to have 
taken kindly to it, and evidently 
thought he had in her a treasure. So 
he was capable of being converted from 
the error of his ways. His wife was a 
means of neatness; let us hope she was 
also a “means of grace” to him. 

It may have been ten years later 
when I again called to see the same 
friend. He had married a third wife, 
and lived in a village in a good house. 
He invited me to take dinner with him, 
and I wondered whether things would 
be as neat and as well kept as they had 
been during his second wife’s reign. 
The third wife was a stout, dark-com- 
plexioned woman, strong and energetic, 
and probably twice as well able as the 
second wife had been to keep things 
tidy and orderly; but she had an oily 
countenance, a good-natured expres- 
sion, and a free and easy look generally; 
and I soon noticed that she was far 
from being tidy in everything that be- 
longed to the housekeeping and the 
table; and her husband had, from force 
of habit and custom, relapsed into dis- 
orderly ways and untidy methods, such 
as he had manifested while his first wife 
was living. A man, therefore, who is 
untidy, can be trained to order and de- 
corum. During the second wife’s term 
everything was as neat, bright, and tidy 
as possible. He adopted her methods, 
but relapsed during the “third term.” 
‘or many years since then I have been 
sorry that I did not see that second 
wife. 

Order sometimes works with Com- 
bativeness, or Combativeness works 
with Order; and if other persons are 
untidy, it stirs up the indignation and 
the severity of the one whose Order is 
offended, and then we expect to hear 
sharp talk and scolding. A good man 
will sometimes be met at the door and 
his attention called to the scraper and 
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the door mat, and, although he may be 
comparatively neat, as men average, yet 
his wife will berate him for wearing her 
patience quite out. The furniture is 
too good for him to sit on, his outside 
clothes must be changed; and alto- 
gether he is made to feel very much not 
at home in his own house. Children 
trained under such dyspeptical, nervous 
irritation by an orderly mother will be 
rendered peevish, and home will seem 
like an undesirable place to them, while 
the mother complains that she spends 
her whole life in putting things in or- 
der and picking up after the rest. Such 
a woman will desire to have the furni- 
ture in the house fixed as though it were 
fastened down, as chairs are sometimes 
fastened down on piazzas of summer 
hotels so that they cannot be carried 
off and displaced. Where chairs are 
not fastened boarders will sometimes 
varry them on the lawns and sit there 
the whole evening and tell stories, and 
at bedtime they go into the house leav- 
ing their chairs to be bedewed with the 
tears of night. 

A housekeeper is sometimes so fret- 
ful and disagreeable that the husband 
and the sons are glad to spend an even- 
ing anywhere else rather than to be at 
home, greatly to the sadness of the 
mother, who finds a growing estrange- 
ment in the affection of her husband, 
and her sons becoming dissipated. Such 
women find it troublesome to keep ser- 
vants. They scold and berate them be- 
cause everything is not kept as nicely 
as they think it ought to be kept, and 
everything about the house seems to be 
frozen and set, so that a spirited servant 
will soon seek a new situation where she 
can live in peace and not be scolded and 
scored all the time for the neglect of 
frivolous duties. 

On one of the New York and Brook- 
lyn ferries, which is some two miles in 
length, there is a colored man, who is 
a porter for the cabins, and he keeps 
everything remarkably shining and 
bright. His sweeping is a marvel of 
neatness and of patience. After the 
passengers are seated he walks through 
the cabin, and if someone has thrown 
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down a piece of paper, he carefully 
picks it up, and if another one has used 
the clean floor as a spittoon, this colored 
man will soon appear with his wiping- 
cloth and neatly clean up the nuisance 
in front of the man, making an object 
lesson to the culprit and an incident for 
quiet mirth for all the rest of us. 

In railway cars, men who ought to 
know better, and who look as if they 
did know better, will sometimes put 
their feet with dirty shoes on the unoc- 
cupied seat in front of them. I once 
saw a very tidy conductor come along 
and ask a man if he would mind lifting 
his feet so that he could spread a silk 
handkerchief over the seat; he told the 
man he might put his feet on that, but 
the man declined with thanks and with 
a red face. 

We read, “Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness;” and clean nails as well as clean 
hands, clean teeth and a sweet breath, 
as well as clean clothing, are a delight 
to the eyes of those who have good 
taste, with Order and also Ideality. 
Where there is a family of children it 
is difficult to keep the window-panes 
free from finger marks. The furniture 
gets more or less soiled as well as bat- 
tered; but the uncleanly phases of dis- 
order are more disgusting than break- 
age and battering. Our idea of restor- 
ing the normal state of things would 
be to teach children kindly how to 
avoid soiling the glass and the furni- 
ture with their hands; and it would 
perhaps be a good plan, especially if it 
were a little girl, to take her to the 
kitchen and get wiping-cloths, and ask 
her to clean the window and make it 
shine, and in a week’s time she would 
be saying to her younger brother, “Oh, 
Freddy, do not put your fingers on the 
glass, it will make it look so untidy!” 
So he will learn something about it too. 
Good breeding shows itself as much 
through Ideality and Order, through 
neatness and regularity of habit and 
usage, as it does in language and in 
general manners. I have, in my time, 
seen a lady who considered herself the 
pink of culture, under whose nails there 
was a black streak as she held her beau- 
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tiful silk parasol over her head; and 
more than once I have seen a woman in 
public, with costly silk apparel and dia- 
mond jewelry, with a neck decorated 
by palpable streaks of what soap calls 
dirt. There are many little points 
which Order and Ideality recognize in 
daily life among people who consider 
themselves well-cultured, which can- 
not very well be talked about in print. 

Forty years ago, when the Quakers 
were relatively more numerous in Phil- 
adelphia than they are now, I have 
sometimes seen a lady, fifty years of 
age, leisurely coming up the sidewalk, 
and if she wanted to expectorate she 
would go to the curbstone and not soil 
the sidewalk; and the men would do the 
same thing. The gangway around ele- 
vated trains, or at the Brooklyn Bridge, 
should be called Cuspidor Avenue, to 
give it the right designation. It re- 
quires, in the training of some people 
who are good, true, and intelligent, line 
upon line, effort upon effort, to train 
them to be tidy, cleanly, and neat in 
their ways, habits, and customs. A 
Quaker’s barn is cleaner than many a 
man’s dwelling. 


—- eo 


INSANITY CURED BY PHRENOLOGY. 


HE following death notice is, in 
more senses than one, interesting: 
“Died in Suffield, Conn., April 17, 
1896, Henry F. Bissell, aged 76 years.” 
In 1845, while delivering a course of 
lectures on phrenology in Westfield, 
Mass., the birthplace of my mother, I 
received a call from Capt. E. Moran, of 
Suffield, Conn., twelve miles distant, 
where I had lectured and was well ac- 
quainted. Among other items of news 
the Captain informed me that Henry 
F. Bissell, of Suffield, had recently re- 
ceived a blow upon the head, in the re- 
gion of the temple, and, as a conse- 
quence, had become insane. He ap- 
peared strangely for a day or two, and 
then took a train for New York, and on 
the way attracted the attention of the 
passengers by immoderate laughter at 
their dress and appearance. A gentle- 
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man, a neighbor of Mr. Bissell, induced 
him to stop at a station, and they took 
a train bound for Hartford. As the pa- 
tient was very happy, he was willing to 
go with his friend anywhere, and he 
was taken to the Insane Asylum in 
Hartford. Here he had remained un- 
der general treatment for weeks with- 
out apparent benefit. 

On learning these facts, I wrote at 
once to his father and sent it by my in- 
formant, stating it as my opinion that, 
as the aberration of mind had taken the 
form of laughter, and that the seat of 
the blow on the head was in the region 
of Mirthfulness, by local treatment by 
leeches to relieve the pressure of blood 
in that part, and the application of ice 
te allay the inflammation, the symp- 
toms of insanity would subside. 

The aged father, Harvey Bissell, who 
had four years before become interested 
in my lectures on Phrenology at Suf- 
field, recognized the reasonableness of 
my opinion on the proper treatment of 
the case, and, on receiving my letter, at 
eight o’clock at night, instantly har- 
nessed his team for a dreary drive of 
seventeen miles to Hartford,and, reach- 
ing the asylum at eleven o’clock, after 
Dr. Butler, the Superintendent of the 
institution, had retired, insisted on see- 
ing him at once. With my letter open 
in his hand, the anxious father met 
the doctor, who read it deliberately and 
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“It looks reasonable, and we will try 
it in the morning.” 

“No, doctor; we will try it to-night, 
now, if you please. I cannot wait till 
morning.” 

“All right,” said the doctor; “to- 
night, if you say so.” 

In half an hour the patient was under 
the treatment of leeches; in another 
half hour the injured part had an 
India-rubber bag of pounded ice on it, 
and “the only son of his mother” was 
fast asleep. ‘The next morning he and 
his father took breakfast with the doc- 
tor; “he was clothed and in his right 
mind,” and in a short time went home 
with his father apparently cured. 

The injury was directly over the or- 
gan of Mirthfulness, and the inflamma- 
tion caused by the blow produced the 
deranged action of the faculty. 

Fifty-one years have now elapsed, 
and there has been no return of the 
symptoms of insanity. Had the inflam- 
mation been allowed to proceed, death 
or insanity for life might have been the 
result. The young man was my friend, 
and my interest in his case was intense. 

If the doctor had understood phren- 
ology as well as Dr. Buttolph does, who 
for forty years was in charge of the New 
Jersey Asylum for the Insane, the pa- 
tient would have had the treatment at 
once, without waiting for the accident 
that brought the facts of the case to my 


said: knowledge. NELSON SIZER. 
IF I KNEW. 
| bg I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
+ No matter how large the key, 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 
Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smile to play, 
That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
* For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school and street ; 

Then folding and holding I’d pack them in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


—The American Jewess. 
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BARON DE HIRSCH. 


rPV\HE death of Baron de Hirsch has 

announced the passing away of a 
gentleman who has occupied a very pro- 
nounced position in the world of phil- 
anthropy. Inheriting a large fortune, 
he seems to have early given much of 
his time to the consideration of objects 
that would promote the welfare of those 
of his fellow men whose situation in life 
was unfortunate. A Hebrew by birth, 
it was to be expected that he would con- 
sider first the condition of the poor of 
his race, but he did not restrict his acts 
of kindness to them, but, with a sym- 
pathy as broad as it was charming, he 
was found contributing to and helping 
forward enterprises that concerned the 
people of other races and religious 
creeds. In this country he has been 
especially noted for colonial enter- 
prises. The wants of the Jews in Rus- 
sia, because of their oppression during 
the past ten years, gave him a special 
field of this sort, and the affluence of his 
benevolence in this line can only be un- 
derstood by those who appreciate what 
it costs to transfer whole communities 
to distant points, and the setting up in 
North and South America of new so- 
cial centres. Thousands of Jews, in 
fact, were settled in the American con- 
tinents solely at his cost. 

Baron de Hirsch has been a very en- 
terprising man in business lines, espe- 
cially as connected with railway opera- 
tions. <A railway that was built chiefly 
by his effort from Vienna to Constanti- 
nople secured to him one of the largest 
fortunes in Europe. This helped him 
greatly to carry on his benevolent work. 
He is said to have expended over twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars through the 
various charitable enterprises with 
which he has been associated as organ- 
izer or promoter. 

The portrait represents a man of very 
active temperament, an earnest, thor- 
ough-going, ready nature. The char- 
acter of the intellect is of that type that 
renders one very prompt and specific in 
observation, forming a judgment rap- 


idly, and by no means superficially. It 
intimates a great deal of versatility, and 
that available, opportune quality of 
adaptation which is decidedly rare; 
yet, as already intimated, he had not 
the flippant, superficial way of looking 
at things which is characteristic of 
most versatile people. The facial ex- 
pression is earnest and direct, with a 
halo of deliberate reflection suffusing 
it. From what we have heard of his 
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BARON DE HIRSCH. 


great kindness, we should expect a face 
in which a marked nobility of sympathy 
would appear. And there is certainly 
much of that in this simple sketch of a 
portrait. The head is well -elevated; 
the light in the eyes is gentle, and the 
nature, as a whole, is sensitive. There 
is a fine grain about it generally which 
is very remote from anything like 
harshness or severity or coarseness. 
Such a nature is very thorough-going 
and earnest in whatever is undertaken. 
The controlling motive in his life 
doubtless has been humanity and kind- 
ness, and his business enterprises, there- 
fore, have been stimulated by his sym- 
pathies for others. Dying at sixty- 
three, we have no doubt that this com- 
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paratively early demise for such a man 
is owing largely to the activity of his 
brain. It is rare, indeed, that a man of 
wealth creates so strong an impression 
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for charitable thought as Baron de 
Hirsch, and as a consequence his death 
will be a shock to the world, Christian 
and Hebrew. 


THE MENTAL KALEIDOSCOPE, 


By WitiiaM WELCH. 


‘EW persons have looked without 
wonder into a kaleidoscope and 
seen the varying figures produced by a 
change of position of a few pieces of col- 
ored glass. Since the day when Brew- 
ster patented this wonderful toy, among 
the many millions of patterns that have 
been, or will be, made from it, it is 
doubtful if two of exactly the same de- 
sign ever were seen or ever will be seen. 
The many pieces of colored glass of 
different shapes and sizes, the unimag- 
inable number of positions each piece 
may occupy, and the ever varying rela- 
tion one piece may bear with another, 
and also in regard to the reflectors, 
makes it practically impossible for two 
patterns to be alike. Yet this is no 
more wonderful than the mental and 
physical constitution of the human race. 
No two persons are exactly alike in ap- 
pearance, and no two individuals can 
possess a combination of faculties ap- 
parently the same in both that will not 
prove, upon a close investigation, to be 
slightly, if not markedly, different. 

To a practical phrenologist mankind 
is made up of a very great variety of 
organizations, which represent more 
changes than were ever shown in the 
most perfect kaleidoscope. There are 
heads of varying size and shape, and 
different combinations of organs, each 
individual organ having its special pow- 
er, modified more or less by tempera- 
mental conditions which may be either 
active or latent; perhaps requiring in 
one case a restraining bridle and in the 
other a spur. Quality, excitability and 
co-ordinating power, as well as health, 
have a marvellous effect upon the brain, 
so that the phrenologist should be 
of such versatility as to feel it utterly 
impossible to give two delineations alike 
from different individuals. 





However, students of phrenology 
should not be discouraged by the ap- 
parent difficulties caused by the many 
conditions to be considered. The dif- 
ficulties are not so great when one un- 
derstands how to meet them. Expe- 
rience enables a practical reader of 
character to take in at a glance many 
modifying influences which, of course, 
would confuse a beginner. A good 
comparison may be found in the ease 
with which a professional musician, on 
seeing a new piece of music, recognizes 
at a glance the key in which it is writ- 
ten, and, in the execution of a particu- 
lar bar, observes with the rapidity of 
lightning that a certain note is marked 
to be played a half tone higher or lower 
than it would be in the regular key. To 
a person unfamiliar with music it would 
seem next to impossible for a pianist to 
read the notes of the treble and the bass 
clef as they do at the same time, or so 
nearly at the same time that one would 
imagine two sets of eyes would be re- 
quired. 

In a similar manner, when the expert 
phrenologist observes a peculiar form 
of head, almost at the same instant he 
notices certain features of the face, a 
certain color of the hair or eyes, or a 
peculiarity of the hand or the shoul- 
ders,or some other temperamental sign. 
Thus he learns that the special brain 
development under consideration will 
be stronger or weaker, more or less ac- 
tive or manifested in a particular direc- 
tion, which would not be the case if the 
temperament were different. The writ- 
er can say from an abundant experience 
that on this score the difficulties in 
phrenology are no more formidable than 
those to be met with in other sciences, 
or in the practice of any of the usual in- 
dustrial arts. 
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‘** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


THE CLAYTON FAMILY. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


IGS. 330, 331, anp 332.—This is 
an interesting group. In this mar- 
riage there is a union of strong Mental 
temperament in the father, with ample 


‘ 


ity of organization; is sensitive, suscep- 
tible, intense, active, and clear. If such 
an organization was mated to one simi- 
lar to his own, the children would need 





FIGS, 330, 331, 332.—w. B. 


Vital temperament in the mother. The 
top of his head is broad, high, and long. 
His head measures 23 inches, his bust 
37, waist 33, he weighs 155 pounds, 
and is six feet high. He has a fine qual- 


CLAYTON, WIFE, AND CHILD. 


to have a wire screen over the cradle to 
keep them from taking wing too early. 
Mrs. Clayton’s head measures 22 inches, 
the bust 42, and she is about 5 feet 6 
inches in height and weighs 175 
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pounds. She has a darker complexion 
than the husband, which indicates the 
Motive temperament, although the pre- 
dominant temperament is the Vital. 
Her head measuring 22 inches, is of full 
size, but it will be observed that the 
head is broader at the base than at the 
top, showing that the Mental tempera- 
ment is subordinate. The fulness of 
her face, the stoutness of the form, and 
the breadth of the head at the base in- 
dicate the vital and constitutional 
stamina which should be blended in 
marriage with such an organization as 
his, and the result would naturally be 
a compromise of organization in the 
children. If she were a little darker in 
complexion, if the eye especially were 
darker, it would be beneficial. 

We have received a photograph of 
Paul, the child, taken when it was but 
seven weeks old. It certainly indicates 
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the healthy stock of ancestry, and the 
parents’ portraits give ample proof of 
admirable vigor, with abundant brain 
power and a most robust constitution 
in the child. 

People often ask us if we can predi- 
cate anything of a child of this age; 
and we sometimes repeat the question, 
“Can you see the difference in babies? 
Does one look solid, intelligent, and 
thoughtful, and another one vapid, va- 
cant, and weak?” This child will do 
his own thinking. The younger pict- 
ure shows the massiveness of the top 
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head in harmony with the development 
of the father. It shows ample width 
in the region of the temples where Con- 
structiveness and Ideality are located. 

The group contains a later picture 
of the same boy when he was thirteen 
months old. His head now measures 
19 inches in circumference, 12 inches 
from the opening of the ears over the 
top, his height is two feet seven inches, 
and his weight is twenty-six pounds. 
The color of his hair is brown like the 
mother’s, his eyes blue, and his com- 
plexion medium. He measures 21 
inches around the chest and the same 
around the waist. The last picture 
shows a similar development of the 
ferehead, an adequate plumpness of the 
cheeks, and a high crown of the head. 
He looks bright as a dollar, and with 
such a blending of vitality as he derives 
from the mother to give brain support, 
and so large a brain and so fine a quality 
as he would naturally inherit from the 
father, will serve to give him power, 
talent, efficiency, and a promising fu- 
ture. 

This child will do its own thinking; 
will make other people think; will 
question the teacher, and insist upon 
being answered in a satisfactory way. 
Here is a large development of Mirth- 
fulness. The father sees the wit and 
the mother sees the fun. He is brill- 
iant, she is genial. The child will have 
plenty of amusement and fun; will be 
keen as a thinker and scholar; will 
have a good memory for ideas espe- 
cially, and for all the facts personally 
gathered. Imitation will be a decided 
characteristic, and so also will be Agree- 
ableness. Ideality and Constructive- 
ness will lay the foundation for art and 
mechanism. There will be a good de- 
gree of Caution, large Approbativeness, 
Firmness, and Self Esteem, and a won- 
derful amount of friendliness. This 
child will be the centre of the special 
circle to which he belongs, and not the 
mere fringe. A man with such an or- 
ganization as that of Mr. Clayton’s, if 
he were to marry a thin, excitable wom- 
an of very light weight and a massive 
brain (because he found her brilliant 
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and sparkling and entertaining), would 
be likely to lose his children early, or, 
if they were spared to manhood, they 
would be invalids and practically use- 
A man like him, tall, brainy, and 
of rather too light weight for his height 
and head, marrying a woman who 
weighs 175 pounds makes a good 
match for a man with a 23-inch brain, 
and her abundant vitality and consti- 
tutional vigor would clothe his chil- 
dren with ample development for the 
support of a large and active brain. 
If her hair and eyes were darker it 
would complete the harmony of the 
mating and make the world indebted 
to them for an exceedingly promising 
progeny. 

The child should not be hurried in 
his studies, nor should he be made the 
object of admiration and excitation on 
the part of visitors and friends. In the 
main, little folks should be let alone, 
and allowed to plan their own modes of 
amusement. A bright child is talked 
to on large and exciting topics, and its 
brain is kept in fever heat constantly. 
What would a man of common educa- 
tion think, and how would he feel, if he 
were confronted every hour or two by 
some learned specialist in science or lit- 
erature, and put through his paces to 
see how many wise questions he could 
answer which might be propounded? 
An adult who had a smattering of 
mathematics or the classics, if put on 
the rack of sharp questioning by 
learned professors, would have the 
headache in a little while and feel as if 
he had dyspepsia by the time the next 
meal came. But how can loving friends 
who are fond of children let the dear 
things alone? We think we must talk 
to them, and parents are willing to 
have the brightness of their children 
brought out. Their answers are so cun- 
ning and cute, it is a temptation. But 
if children are left to their own re- 
sotirces and have a sufficient number of 
playthings they will make excitement 
enough in their own way for their 
growing, active brains without having 
their superiors fan the flame of their 
excitability as a blower is applied to the 
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furnace of the steam engine. This boy 
will be a whole team without any help. 
He will want to drive everything that 
he undertakes to manage. He will 
have enough of the love of money to 
make him keen in money matters, and 
the push and energy to conquer the diffi- 
culties that lie between him and suc- 
cess, while he will be cautious and 
guarded. He will have a memory that 
will not forget, and a very critical type 
of intellect. 


-_—— 


THE OLD AND THE NEW PSYCHOL- 
: OGY. : 
er Massachusetts Schoolmasters 

- Club discussed this subject at its 
last April meeting. According to a 
short reprint in the New York School 
Journal, Professor Dunton said: ‘* Psy- 
chology is the science of the soul. This 
definition presupposes two facts—first, 
that there is a soul, and second, that it 
may be known. The old psychology 
is a systematic knowledge of the soul 
through introspection and observation. 
The student turns his attention, first 
of all, upon the phenomena of con- 
sciousness in his own mind. He seeks 
to know the exact nature and the uni- 
versality of the actions of the mind. 

“The student of the new psychology 
attempts to know psychical activities 
from the standpoint of physiology and 
experiment. He strives to ascertain 
the nervous correlates of mental phe- 
nomena, the influence of body upon 
mind, the intensity of sensations, and 
the duration of mental processes, etc., 
through observation and experiment. 

“The old psychology has revealed 
to me the soul as an emanation from 
the Divine, and as made in the image 
of God, in this respect, that it is a be- 
ing capable of self-activity and self- 
direction. This being is a unit, and 
therefore indivisible.” 

Professor Munsterberg said: “‘ Asa 
teacher of physiological psychology, 
as a teacher of experimental psychol- 
ogy, I have come to say that if the 
question, Should a teacher study psy- 
chology? were put to me, I should an- 
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swer, I don’t believe that he should. 
Such a study might lead, as it often 
does, to a high tide of confusion, of 
dilettanteism. Superficial teachers 
spoil the child, deceive themselves 
with empty phrases, and since they do 
not feel confident of their own ability, 
lose their natural interest in the pupils. 
Sympathy and interest are more nec- 
essary for teachers than all the psycho- 
logical laboratories. 

“I do not mean that psychology is 
not an important study, or that the 
new psychology is not as valuable as 
the old. I do not know the difference 
between them at all. I know simply 
that there is scientific psychology and 
unscientific. 

“The old psychology was psychol- 
ogy plus philosophy; the new is psy- 
chology without philosophy—often, I 
am sorry to say, psychology minus 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Stanley Hall said: “I respect the 
views of Dr. Dunton, but I dissent 
from his psychology, which has been 
the vice of teaching everywhere before 
the moving, transforming idea of a no- 
bler philosophy came in. 

“The new psychology touches the 
hearts of the young men in our col- 
leges as nothing else that I know does. 
They used to trim ship with a box 
filled with spare chains and iron. That 
is what these teachers who refuse to 
teach the new psychology are still do- 
ing. 

“T can’t agree with Professor Mun- 
sterberg on some points. I believe 
that it is necessary to broaden the pur- 
view of all academic students so that 
they shall be philosophers and not ex- 
perimenters. Harvard College, in re- 
gard to the progress of the new psy- 
chology, is just as it was in 1880 in re- 
gard to the introduction of psychol- 
ogy, when it asked me to deliver six 
lectures just to see what it was all 
about. In five years, it is safe to say, 
this new system will be an all-impor- 
tant topic. I regret that Professor 
Munsterberg does not see the full 
scope of child study. This is the great 
result of the study. It has shown 
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women the way to get at the hearts of 
children.” 

Dr. Harris said: “The new psychol- 
ogy is based on the study of the brain 
and nerves by physiologists, and on the 
study of the habits and modes of 
thinking of children by teachers and 
others. The old psychology was based 
on introspection, or the attentive study 
of one’s own state of mind. The old 
psychology has contributed to us a 
knowledge of the higher and lower or- 
ders of thinking, and of the different 
classes of mental activity—the feeling, 
the will, and the intellect. It has dis- 
covered the supremacy of reason and 
the basis of ethical judgments. It has 
given us, as Novalis said, God, free- 
dom, and immortality. 

“The greatest question in a school 
is how to teach a branch of study in 
such a way as to prepare the pupil for 
the next step. The danger les in 
teaching with too much or too little 
thoroughness, and arresting the child’s 
growth at an inferior stage of develop- 
ment. 

“The chief danger in education is 
to produce arrested development, too 
much thoroughness in teaching me- 
chanical operations, or by too severe 
and harsh discipline. The child of 
the city slums is worldly wise and able 
to shift for himself, but he cannot eas- 
ily be brought into a state of growth in 
intellect and will. The new psychol- 
ogy has here its great field of useful- 
ness. It will show the true methods 
of teaching all branches in such a way 
as to keep the child in a growing con- 
dition and save him from arrest at 


lower stages of development.” 
eta 





PuysiogNomy.—Every human face 
is a hieroglyphic, and a hieroglyphic, 
too, which admits of being deciphered, 
the alphabet of which we carry about 
with us already perfected. As a matter 
of fact, the face of a man gives us fuller 
and more interesting information than 
his tongue; for his face is the compend- 
ium of all he will ever say, as it is the 
one record of all his thoughts and en- 
deavors.—Schopenhauer. 
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A G the multitudinous mem- 
bers of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
we find some that crown the earth with 
their beauty of leaf and flower; others 
are the useful plants that provide sus- 
tenance for man and beast; still others 
subserve an infinite usefulness in the 
arts and industries; but some, unfortu- 
nately, are of no use whatsoever, are 
nuisances, or, still worse, destroy valu- 
able property, and, in many cases, still 
more valuable lives. 

As if purposely to baffle all our at- 
tempts at self-protection, this latter 
dangerous class is made up for the most 
part of plants so infinitely small that 
their minute structure, in many vari- 
eties, is beyond the reach of our power- 
ful lenses, the delicate protoplasm of 
these minute objects being so transpar- 
ent that some sort of dyeing or staining 
is requisite to make them visible even to 
the eye of the microscope. 

It is only within the last two or three 
decades that much has been known 
about these liliputian plants; but since 
the epoch-making studies of the la- 
mented Pasteur, we realize how impor- 
tant they are, not only as being the effi- 
cient agent in many industrial proc- 
esses, but as the equally energetic 
causes of disease and death in animals 
and men. 

These “little living things,” as the 
word “microbe” literally means, are 
usually classified according to their 
shapes and manner of growth: those 
nnich longer than broad, or rod-shaped, 
are called. “bacteria” or “bacilli” those 
whose diameters are nearly equal are 
spoken of as the “cocci,” “bherry- 
shaped,” while those which grow in 
spiral colonies like a spiral spring make 
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up the “spirilla,” and so on, the forms 
already mentioned being those which 
most interest us at present. 

As to their source of origin, a few 
words only are needful, for “‘hetero- 
genesis” has been buried too deep by 
modern’ science to ever be successfully 
resurrected! and we must remember 
that there is no such thing as “spon- 
taneous generation.” 

Every living thing proceeds from a 
parent, and it is very probable that, as 
microbes are among the lowly-organ- 
ized genera, they may be among the 
most ancient of Earth’s inhabitants. 
Their minuteness is a sufficient reason 
for their recent recognition as omni- 
present denizens of earth, sea, and air. 
As to their numbers, who can say? Tens 
of thousands of distinct species have 
been classified, and new ones are discov- 
ered every day. As we shall see later, 
arithmetic almost fails us when we at- 
tempt to reckon up their incalculable 
milliards! 

As to the question of function, some 
are very useful, especially those of the 
soil, for without their aid nitrification 
would be impossible and vegetation 
would cease to grow. Others are at the 
bases of well-known processes; thus, all 
fermentation is caused by them; wine 
and beer are turned to vinegar if the 
“mycoderma aceti” falls into the vat, 
and the proper temperature exists. In 
such cases, one invisible germ will bring 
forth, in twenty-four hours, the im- 
mense army of three hundred thousand 
millions of descendants [300,000,000,- 
000]! The so-called “mother” in vin- 
egar is a vegetable growth containing 
these micro-bacteria, and therefore 
serves to keep up the production of 
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swer, I don’t believe that he should. 
Such a study might lead, as it often 
does, to a high tide of confusion, of 
dilettanteism. Superficial teachers 
spoil the child, deceive themselves 
with empty phrases, and since they do 
not feel confident of their own ability, 
lose their natural interest in the pupils. 
Sympathy and interest are more nec- 
essary for teachers than all the psycho- 
logical laboratories. 

“I do not mean that psychology is 
not an important study, or that the 
new psychology is not as valuable as 
the old. I do not know the difference 
between them at all. I know simply 
that there is scientific psychology and 
unscientific. 

“The old psychology was psychol- 
ogy plus philosophy; the new is psy- 
chology without philosophy—often, I 
am sorry to say, psychology minus 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Stanley Hall said: “I respect the 
views of Dr. Dunton, but I dissent 
from his psychology, which has been 
the vice of teaching everywhere before 
the moving, transforming idea of a no- 
bler philosophy came in. 

“The new psychology touches the 
hearts of the young men in our col- 
leges as nothing else that I know does. 
They used to trim ship with a box 
filled with spare chains and iron. That 
is what these teachers who refuse to 
teach the new psychology are still do- 
ing. 

“T can’t agree with Professor Mun- 
sterberg on some points. I believe 
that it is necessary to broaden the pur- 
view of all academic students so that 
they shall be philosophers and not ex- 
perimenters. Harvard College, in re- 
gard to the progress of the new psy- 
chology, is just as it was in 1880 in re- 
gard to the introduction of psychol- 
ogy, when it asked me to deliver six 
lectures just to see what it was all 
about. In five years, it is safe to say, 
this new system will be an all-impor- 
tant topic. I regret that Professor 
Munsterberg does not see the full 
scope of child study. This is the great 
result of the study. It has shown 
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women the way to get at the hearts of 
children.” 

Dr. Harris said: “The new psychol- 
ogy is based on the study of the brain 
and nerves by physiologists, and on the 
study of the habits and modes of 
thinking of children by teachers and 
others. The old psychology was based 
on introspection, or the attentive study 
of one’s own state of mind. The old 
psychology has contributed to us a 
knowledge of the higher and lower or- 
ders of thinking, and of the different 
classes of mental activity—the feeling, 
the will, and the intellect. It has dis- 
covered the supremacy of reason and 
the basis of ethical judgments. It has 
given us, as Novalis said, God, free- 
dom, and immortality. 

“The greatest question in a school 
is how to teach a branch of study in 
such a way as to prepare the pupil for 
the next step. The danger lies in 
teaching with too much or too little 
thoroughness, and arresting the child’s 
growth at an inferior stage of develop- 
ment. 

“The chief danger in education is 
to produce arrested development, too 
much thoroughness in teaching me- 
chanical operations, or by too severe 
and harsh discipline. The child of 
the city slums is worldly wise and able 
to shift for himself, but he cannot eas- 
ily be brought into a state of growth in 
intellect and will. The new psychol- 
ogy has here its great field of useful- 
ness. It will show the true methods 
of teaching all branches in such a way 
as to keep the child in a growing con- 
dition and save him from arrest at 
lower stages of development.” 

—— 

PuysiocNomy.—Every human face 
is a hieroglyphic, and a hieroglyphic, 
too, which admits of being deciphered, 
the alphabet of which we carry about 
with us already perfected. As a matter 
of fact, the face of a man gives us fuller 
and more interesting information than 
his tongue; for his face is the compend- 
ium of all he will ever say, as it is the 
one record of all his thoughts and en- 
deavors.—Schopenhauer. 
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A CURIOUS FAMILY! 


By N. B. 


A the multitudinous mem- 
bers of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
we find some that crown the earth with 
their beauty of leaf and flower; others 
are the useful plants that provide sus- 
tenance for man and beast; still others 
subserve an infinite usefulness in the 
arts and industries; but some, unfortu- 
nately, are of no use whatsoever, are 
nuisances, or, still worse, destroy valu- 
able property, and, in many cases, still 
more valuable lives. 

As if purposely to baffle all our at- 
tempts at self-protection, this latter 
dangerous class is made up for the most 
part of plants so infinitely small that 
their minute structure, in many vari- 
eties, is beyond the reach of our power- 
ful lenses, the delicate protoplasm of 
these minute objects being so transpar- 
ent that some sort of dyeing or staining 
is requisite to make them visible even to 
the eye of the microscope. 

It is only within the last two or three 
decades that much has been known 
about these liliputian plants; but since 
the epoch-making studies of the la- 
mented Pasteur, we realize how impor- 
tant they are, not only as being the effi- 
cient agent in many industrial proc- 
esses, but as the equally energetic 
causes of disease and death in animals 
and men. 

These “little living things,” as the 
word “microbe” literally means, are 
usually classified according to their 
shapes and manner of growth: those 
much longer than broad, or rod-shaped, 
are called “bacteria” or “bacilli;” those 
whose diameters are nearly equal are 
spoken of as the “cocci,” “berry- 
shaped,” while those which grow in 
spiral colonies like a spiral spring make 
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up the “spirilla,” and so on, the forms 
already mentioned being those which 
most interest us at present. 

As to their source of origin, a few 
words only are needful, for “hetero- 
genesis” has been buried too deep by 
modern’ science to ever be successfully 
resurrected! and we must remember 
that there is no such thing as “spon- 
taneous generation.” 

Every living thing proceeds from a 
parent, and it is very probable that, as 
microbes are among the lowly-organ- 
ized genera, they may be among the 
most ancient of Earth’s inhabitants. 
Their minuteness is a sufficient reason 
for their recent recognition as omni- 
present denizens of earth, sea, and air. 
As to their numbers, who can say? Tens 
of thousands of distinct species have 
been classified, and new ones are discov- 
ered every day. As we shall see later, 
arithmetic almost fails us when we at- 
tempt to reckon up their incalculable 
milliards! 

As to the question of function, some 
are very useful, especially those of the 
soil, for without their aid nitrification 
would be impossible and vegetation 
would cease to grow. Others are at the 
bases of well-known processes; thus, all 
fermentation is caused by them; wine 
and beer are turned to vinegar if the 
“mycoderma aceti” falls into the vat, 
and the proper temperature exists. In 
such cases, one invisible germ will bring 
forth, in twenty-four hours, the im- 
mense army of three hundred thousand 
millions of descendants [300,000,000,- 
000]! The so-called “mother” in vin- 
egar is a vegetable growth containing 
these micro-bacteria, and therefore 
serves to keep up the production of 
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acetic acid ad infinitum, so long as sac- 
charine matter is present to serve as 
food for them. Air is also necessary, 
since the species is “aerobic.” Brewers 
take good care to keep this variety 
away, as their presence in their vats 
would cause the output to be vinegar, 
and not beer, the latter being devel- 
oped by an entirely different variety of 
microbe. 

All other fermentations arise in the 
same way, but space fails for the details. 
Enough to say that microscopes and 
bacteriological apparatus are an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of every brew- 
ery nowadays. The varied forms of 
decomposition are all dependent on mi- 
crobic life, and this fact alone makes 
our vast canning interests a possibility. 
All these rely upon the fact that if you 
destroy the vitality of all microbes in 
or upon food by heat, and so seal up the 
provisions that no more can touch 
them, they will never spoil, should they 
be kept a million years. 

The milk-souring organism is of 
great interest, as it secretes, in growing, 
an exceedingly deadly poison called 
“tyrotoxicon,”’ from the Greek “tu- 
cheese, which is, bulk for bulk, 
more deadly than strychnia. This may 
be present in stale milk and cream, and 
is not only the poison that causes the 
deadly collapse of “cholera infantum,” 
but also often causes dangerous illness 
and death in those who drink the milk 
or eat ice-cream made therefrom. 

The newspapers and ignorant coro- 
ners in such cases always raise a “hue 
and ery” about “dirty cans” and “arti- 
ficial” flavoring, especially vanilla, but 
the criminal is always “tyrotoxicon,” 
and his “accessory before the fact” the 
dirty and lazy milkman who vends stale 
milk from cans not properly scalded. 
Certainly no sane person would ever eat 
enough copper-contaminated ice-cream 
to harm him, for “verdigris” is not a 
delicacy! 

These “poisoned milk” epidemics are 
entirely too frequent. The one best 
known in this country is that of 1886, 
at Long Branch, where, on August 7th, 
twenty-four people at one hotel and 
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nineteen at another were made vio- 
lently ill; one week later thirty more at 
a third hotel were all ill at once with 
identical symptoms, such as nausea, 
vomiting, cramps, and choleriform col- 
lapse, from one to four hours elapsing 
between the ingestion of the milk and 
the attack. In all cases the severity 
was directly proportional to the quan- 
tity of milk taken. During the same 
summer a similar hotel epidemic was 
observed in Iowa; the next year there 
was an outbreak among a garrison in 
India, and four cases were seen in Mich- 
igan, in one family, of which three were 
fatal. 

I could mention a dozen other epi- 
demics where “tyrotoxicon” was ex- 
tracted by analysis from the milk used, 
and from the viscera of the unfortunate 
people killed by it. Space would fail 
me to mention a thousandth part of our 
present knowledge on this subject, and 
it must suffice to mention that many 
microbes are parasitic in, and patho- 
genic to, the human race, and when 
thus parasitic, they produce by their 
presence and growth, the symptoms 
known as the following diseases, in 
many cases easily obtained and culti- 
vated from the body of the patient, and 
reproducing the disease when intro- 
duced into other animals or men. The 
list is long, but is every day growing 
longer: 

Anthrax, “malignant pustule;” cere- 
Lro-spinal meningitis; cholera in men, 
fowls, and swine; erysipelas and malig- 
nant cedema ; diphtheria; glanders ; all 
the venereal diseases; hydrophobia; 
leprosy and the “bubonic plague” of 
1594-95; measles and scarlet fever; sep- 
tic pleurisy and pneumonia; pleuro- 
pneumonia of men and cattle; pneu- 
monia, acute; relapsing or “famine” 
fever (this is caused by a spirillum, as 
also is cholera) ; septicemia in all its 
forms; boils and carbuncles; puerperal 
fever; tuberculosis; typhoid fever; ul- 
cerative endocarditis; small-pox in men 
and pigeons; cow-pox in men and cat- 
tle; whooping cough; yellow fever; ty- 
phus fever. 

“Fever and ague” is due to a para- 
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site, but, curiously enough, a ‘*hemat- 
ezoon,” or animal living in the blood 
and spleen. 

Truly this is a long and formidable 
list! 

A few words in closing will show 
the almost incredible multiplication of 
these germs, many doubling their num- 
ber every twenty minutes, night and 
day. Let us suppose a case where each 
germ doubles itself only once an hour. 
Then, in twenty-four hours the single 
bacillus has become more than sixteen 
and a half millions [16,777,220]; at the 
end of two days, two hundred and 
eighty-one thousand five hundred mil- 
lions [281,500,000,000]; and at the end 
of the third day forty-seven trillions, 
and at the end of the week a number 
too large to write down, for it needs no 
less than fifty-one figures to represent 
it! 

These large numbers convey a very 
indefinite idea to most people, so let me 
compute the volume produced by such 
generation. One of our common bacilli 
is shaped like a short rod or cylinder, 
and is one-thousandth of a millimetre 
[one twenty - five- thousandth inch] 
thick, and about one five-hundredth 
millimetre [say one twelve-thousand- 
five-hundredth inch] long. Now a cu- 
bic millimetre is a cube, whose edge is a 
millimetre, or a cube only one twenty- 
fifth inch in each dimension; about as 
smal] as most of us like to look at it. If 
we had such a little cube hollowed out, 
it is easy figuring to show that you can 
pack into it a few such bacilli, only 
633,000,000 of them. If the ancestor 
begins to double once every hour, at the 
end of the first day his offspring occupy 
only one-fortieth part of the cubic mil- 
limetre, but at the end of the second 
day they would fill 442,570 such cubes, 
or about one pint. 

Our terrestrial seas are usually said 
te cover an area equal to about two- 
thirds that of the earth, and their mean 
depth is computed to be about one mile. 
Thus it is easy to calculate the contents 
of the oceans, which comes out as about 
928,000,000 cubic miles, in round num- 
bers, or not much less than one thou- 
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sand millions of cubic miles. If we 
row continue our increase of bacilli, 
this astounding fact is proved: if we 
put one of these invisible microbes into 
the sea and cause it to double its num- 
bers every hour, as is its nature, by the 
end of the fifth day’s multiplication its 
progeny will fill all the oceans of this 
earth, solid, from top to bottom, and 
leave room for not one drop of water. 

Considering this miraculous repro- 
duction, can we wonder at the rapid 
spread of epidemics, which lay thou- 
sands on sick-beds in an hour or two? 
The only wonder is that so few die, so 
many escape. . 

Are not our most wonderful things, 
the little things, endowed with most 
wonderful attributes, yet a tiny mass of 
jelly, invisible to the eye? 

- °° 


SOME ADVANCED CENTENARIANS, 
WRITER in Harper's Magazine, 
A who 


may be assumed to have 
looked into the authority of his state- 
ment, gives the names of a considerable 
number of people who are said to have 
lived well into their second century. 
He recalls Lieutenant Gibbons, who 
found in a Peruvian village 100 persons 
of over a hundred years. The high- 
lands of South America appear to be 
very conducive to longevity. In Ecua- 
dor, for instance, centenarians appear 
to be very common. The census of 
1864 found in the town of Pilaguin, 
11,000 feet above sea-level, about 2,000 
inhabitants, among whom were 100 
over 70 years of age, 30 about 80, 11 
over 90, 5 over 100, and 1 who was 115. 
Not many years ago there died in Am- 
bato a woman named N. Cucalou, who 
was 114, and one, Don Jose Sota, aged 
120. In the year 1840, in the town of 
Banos, died old Morales, a vigorous car- 
penter to the end of his life, who was 
well on in years and the steward of the 
Jesuits when they were expelled from 
their property in 1767. In 1838 a wit- 
ness in a judicial trial was proved to be 
140 years old, having been born on the 
night of the great earthquake which de- 
stroyed the old town of Ambato, in 
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1698. How much longer this man 
lived who was cradled by an earthquake, 
is not yet reported. Mexico, notwith- 
standing its revolutions, is equally fa- 
vorable to longevity. In the State of 
Vera Cruz there died a man in 1893 
who was credited with 137 years. That 
he was carried off prematurely we have 
reason to suppose, for at Teluca, where 
the birth register has been officially 
kept, there died, only a few years ago, a 
man aged 192. It is interesting to 
study these instances in the light of 
their habits of diet and hygiene; but for 
us especially to note the important re- 
lation of temperament and nervous con- 
stitution. In all these cases of great 
longevity the head is of pronounced 
breadth in the aural region, and the 
temperament partakes of the bilio-san- 
guine, with a strong dash of the motive. 
There is a density and toughness of 
fibre in these old fellows that is appar- 
ent at the first sight to the instructed 


eye. D. 
7 
ATHLETIC CONTESTS AMONG THE 
GREEKS. 


” ENOPHON records a field day in 
4% the old classic era, say about 400 
B.C. The sports were conducted un- 
der one Dracontius. Mr. C. F. B. Wall 
translates the record in the following 
language: 

Soon after, they prepared to per- 


form the sacrifice which they had 
vowed. They also celebrated gymnas- 


tic games upon the hill where they 
were encamped, and chose Dracontius, 
a Spartan, to prepare the course and 
preside at the contest. When the sac- 
tifice was ended, they gave the hides to 
Dracontius (for prizes), and desired him 
to conduct them to the place where 
he had made the course. Dracontius, 
pointing to the place where they were 
standing, said: “This hill is an excellent 
place for running in whatever direction 
the men may wish.” 

“But how will they be able,” said 
they, “to wrestle on ground so rough 
and bushy?” 

“He that falls,” said he, “will suffer 
the more.” 


> 
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Boys, most of them from among the 
prisoners, contended in the short course 
(a stadion, 6063 English feet), and in 
the long course (6 to 24 stadia) about 
sixty Cretans ran; while others were 
matched in wrestling, boxing, and the 
pancratium. It was a fine sight; for 
many entered the lists, and as their 
friends were spectators, there was great 
emulation. Horses also ran; and they 
had to gallop down the steep, and, turn- 
ing round in the sea, to come up again 
to the altar. In the descent many rolled 
down; but in the ascent, against the 
exceedingly steep ground, the horses 
could scarcely get up a walking pace. 
There was consequently great shouting, 
laughter, and cheering from the people. 

Nothing is said about broken heads 
or bruised bodies. So that we may in- 
fer that such incidents were not more 
common or disastrous than in a modern 
contest at football. 


TO WALK WELL. 
C= of the chief graces is a habit of 


walking easily and erect. Few 
walk well, yet all people who are not 
deformed or decrepit may acquire the 
habit. Men, asa rule, walk better than 
women, but the latter, notwithstanding 
their alleged incapacity of physical em- 
ulation in the athletic exercises of their 
brothers, may learn to walk in a way 
that will compel the latter’s admira- 
tion. A Delsarte teacher gives the fol- 
lowing hints for practice: The proper 
length of the step is twice the length 
of one foot, and is measured from the 
hollow of one foot to the hollow of the 
other. Now, take a piece of tape and 
sew on it bits of flannel at intervals 
twice the length of one of your feet, 
stretch it across the longest room you 
have at your disposal, and you are ready 
for practice. Each foot should cross 
the same line as you walk your tape, 
setting one foot and then the other 
right over one of these bits of flannel, 
letting the flannel come just under the 
instep. Do this, and turn your toes out 
well and swing your leg from the thigh, 
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and you are far on the road to a beauti- 
ful walk. 





o—_—_—_- 
TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


T was supposed that medicine had 
so far progressed that the fatality 
of typhoid was reduced to the level of 
ordinary affections, but within a few 
months the fever has commanded spe- 
cial attention by its prevalence in some 
towns and cities near New York, and 
by its mortality. The antiseptic treat- 
ment that obtained such currency in 
the hospitals does not appear to have 
shown much efficiency over the old- 
style methods. Pepper says, in his 
“System of Medicine,” that “the treat- 
ment must be in large measure sympto- 
matic.” He adds, it is true, that “vari- 
ous specific treatments have been pro- 
posed, but up to the present the results 
obtained, when they have been fairly 
tested, are not so favorable as to induce 
the body of the profession to adopt 
them to the exclusion of all other meth- 
ods.” Quinine, venesection, and hy- 
drotherapy he enumerates as the reme- 
dies for which chief claim must be 
made. His suggestions and insistence 
in matters of hygiene and management 
are, however, full of good, hard com- 
mon-sense. 

We have yet to learn of a plan of 
treatment that obtains better results 
and in a speedier way than that of in- 
telligent hydropathy. Dr. Lee, of Chi- 
cago, seems to have been quite won over 
to it. Ina discussion of the subject 
recently he said: 

“The disease is developed in the in- 
testinal canal. There is a poison there 
which, if it could be removed before it 
is absorbed into the blood, life and even 
health would be spared. Allow this 
poison to remain, and it is drawn into 
the circulation, and very soon the whole 
body feels the depressing effect; even 
at this time, if the poisonous juices and 
germs which the bowel contains can be 
either neutralized by suitable remedies, 
or washed entirely away by a stream 
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of flowing water, the disease can be 
checked, the patient spared, and health 
restored. Without waiting for devel- 
opment of the symptoms, the very first 
proposition is to make the patient surgi- 
cally clean, which means the free and 
abundant use of water internally and 
externally. The bowels must be 
drenched and cleansed by a copious 
douche of hot, soapy water, made to 
pass into and out of the lower bowel un- 
til the contents are cleared away and the 
returning water comes back as clear as 
it entered; the relief that follows such 
ablution is a delight to the physician 
and of greatest comfort to the patient. 
Fears were formerly entertained, as they 
yet are by some, that the running of a 
large volume of water into the bowels 
of one ill with typhoid might cause rup- 
ture; but no harm has ever been done 
nor is there any danger, so this fear may 
be forever dismissed. The temperature 
of the water used for cleansing and 
washing the bowels should always de- 
pend upon the temperature of the body: 
if there is high fever, it is more agree- 
able and useful when it is cool, say 75° 
F.; but if the patient is chilly, or has a 
low temperature, the water should be at 
blood heat, nearly 100°. During the 
first week of illness the irrigation of the 
bowels should take place in the morn- 
ing, and again in the evening of the 
same day; after this one douche of water 
should be given each day until conva- 
lescence. Bathing of the body must be 
performed at regular intervals, and by 
such a system as may be convenient and 
suitable to the individual. The inter- 
nal treatment is uncomplicated, safe, 
and useful, the basis thereof being cold 
water, and plenty of it, always, to drink 
—water is cooling, refreshing, and as- 
sists to cleanse the economy of the poi- 
son which is the cause of the illness.” 

Associating with this simple yet thor- 
ough process careful feeding, the physi- 
cian is likely to get his patient out of 
bed earlier than those who adopt “the 
symptomatic treatment,” which means 
the use of drugs and stimulants. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLAToO. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1896. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF HORACE MANN, 


rP HE readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL have heard a good deal 
in the past ten years with reference to 
the “New Education.” The fact has 
been shown that what is new in this re- 
cent outcome of educational thought 
owes very much to the principles enun- 
ciated by the early American friend of 
phrenology, Horace Mann. Victor M. 
Rice, some twenty or more years ago, a 
prominent educator in New York, at 
one time State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, was a cordial friend of Mr. 
Combe, and his suggestions in connec- 
tion with his office partook of a phren- 
ological cast. It might be said of Rice 
that he was in his turn largely indebted 
to Horace Mann, the master educator, 
who came into much closer contact 
with the great Scottish lawyer-phrenol- 
ogist, and from careful study possessed 
a more intimate understanding of Mr. 
Combe’s views. It is becoming more 
and more manifest that Horace Mann 
imparted an impulse and progress to 
New England education, by no means 
approached by the effort and teaching 
of any other man; and the promoters 


of the “new education,” like Colonel 
Parker, Dr. Stanley Hall, and United 
States Commissioner Harris readily 
found in the career of Mr. Mann most 
available material for the maintenance 
and exploitation of the principles they 
espouse. The new education bases its 
work upon the mental constitution, 
and so takes earnest cognizance of the 
personal attributes, the temperament, 
the form and organization. The psy- 
chology of the new education is physio- 
logical psychology therefore, and its 
reading of the nature of a child takes 
into primary account what may be es- 
timated and measured by instruments 


‘and skilled intelligence. 


Growth of popular interest, there- 
fore, in the later educational methods, 
has given more and more prominence 
to Horace Mann, so that when it was 
announced that the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth would be celebrated 
by special ceremonies in New York 
City, this seemed but a natural and fit- 
ting outcome. The occasion had for 
its meeting-place the well-known Nor- 
mal College for Women in the upper 
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part of the city. In looking over the 
programme of exercises, we find the 
names of men whom we know to be 
friendly to the system of Gall and 
Spurzheim, names that are on the tip 
of the tongue of those who are conver- 
sant with the best phases of American 
education. It is certainly well, then, 
that Dr. Lyman Abbot, the successor 
of Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Thomas 
Hunter, superintendent of the Normal 
College, Commissioner Harris, Dr. 
Stanley Hall, and Dr. Backus of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, should par- 
ticipate in these exercises. So strong a 
demonstration of feeling for one who 
is deemed an eminent friend and advo- 
cate of phrenology in the early time of 
its American institution, is certainly 
encouraging to the general body of 
phrenologists in this country. 

Horace Mann, by common consent, 
is placed among the great leaders of 
thought, and he very frankly acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to Spurzheim 
and Combe for that instruction and in- 
formation which opened to him the best 
things in human nature, and expanded 
his ideas of human capacity. 

ee Sale: 

THE FRISKY MICROBE A VITAL 

NECESSITY. 
lig microbes we live: by microbes we 
die. In another part of the 
JOURNAL a contributor gives us an in- 
teresting account of microbe genesis 
and furnishing some astounding fig- 
ures. Roundly abused as these mi- 
croscopic creatures are for the most 
part, it is nevertheless true that many 
sorts of them are quite essential to sat- 
isfactory existence. A contemporary 
tells us that a Russian professor has 
been taking great trouble to determine 
the value of germs in assisting the body 
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to perform its natural functions. He 
fed animals on food that had been care- 
fully sterilized, and compelled them to 
breathe germless air. The experiment 
proved that the presence of microbes is 
necessary to digestion. The animals 
soon showed the effect of the depriva- 
tion. First they began to droop, then 
lost their appetite, and finally weak- 
ened and died. It was found that the 
food simply would not assimilate when 
the microbes were absent. This series 
of experiments has been extended to 
the vegetable world. It is known that 
certain plants can only assimilate the 
nitrogen which is necessary to their 
growth through the action of the mi- 
crobes that live at their roots. Water, 
too, owes its sparkle to life in it to a 
great degree. Boiled water has a 
“dead,” mawkish taste. 
oe 
A WORD FROM DR. BEALL. 
REGRET to announce that after 
going to press with the May issue, 
I was obliged, from business reasons, 
to retire from the editorship of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. However, 
I leave with the most heartfelt wishes 
for the success of the magazine and its 
publishers, and trust that my with- 
drawal will in no way work to the det- 
riment of phrenology. I approve a 
return to the old form of the JouRNAL, 
as I believe the latter to be more dur- 
able and convenient, and doubtless 
more satisfactory to the majority of 
our readers, although a large number 
commend the form adopted in March. 
My most sincere thanks are due the 
JOURNAL readers for the kindness and 
appreciation they have shown me dur- 
ing the period of my relations with 
them—a period which I can truly say 
has been the happiest of my life. 
Ep@ar C. Breau, M.D. 
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GOOD SEED IN GOOD SOIL, 


VALUED correspondent writes 

to me of a recent experience in 
imparting phrenological information 
that has been productive of excellent 
results. She, for the correspondent is 
a lady, had occasion a few years ago to 
meet in company several acquaintances 
who, knowing her interest in the study 
of mind and character, asked her many 
questions on that topic. A young man 
present took especial pains to learn 
something about it, and his interest led 
the lady to present him with a “Stu- 
dent’s Set.” Now we hear of this young 
man lecturing on phrenology before cer- 
tain societies, employing for the purpose 
of illustration the stereopticon, having 
prepared the drawings himself. The 
effect of this young man’s influence has 
been decidedly marked, not only in his 
own family, but also in the community 
where he lives. The evidences that he 
has brought into conspicuous notice by 
his own efforts have made friends of the 
science, who are as enthusiastic as him- 
self apparently. The objective truth 
presented in the simple manner that a 
young man of earnest purpose must 
adopt, finds its way to the conviction of 
others, and a broader field of disciple- 
ship is obtained. 

The expert lecturer may be ambitious 
to win the favor of the learned and cul- 
tured—a worthy object, certainly—but 
a science such as phrenology can be best 
disseminated by exploiting its principles 
among the younger members of society. 
The young men and young women re- 
spond more readily to instruction that 
concerns their own being; that reveals 
the self-nature, and furnishes them in 
the springtime of life with means 
of growth in character, and power to 
meet and master the difficulties in the 
way of advancement toward the object 
of their ambition. 

With our modern progress and in- 
crease of population, the factors of com- 
petition have increased so that the aver- 
age man and woman must labor harder 
for success in any pursuit that may be 
chosen. The higher the aim, the great- 
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er the struggle necessary to achieve it. 
This fact is forced upon the recognition 
of the young often in a way that de- 
presses their energies, and renders them 
but spiritless followers of routine in the 
occupation they have taken up. These 
feel that struggle will not avail when so 
many others are pursuing the same ob- 
ject that they have in view—especially 
if a good proportion of their competi- 
tors appear to have better opportunities 
by endowment and social accident for 
promotion. 

But when, by the aid of a science 
that is at once human and humane, the 
young man on the threshold of life’s 
battle is shown what he is, what powers 
of mind and body he possesses, by what 
means he may develop them into a 
higher measure of strength, and helps 
him further to apply them in a way 
that shall obtain better and more per- 
manent results, he feels encouraged to 
work harder than he would have 
thought previously of working, and his 
hope is kindled with a warmth of ex- 
pectation that would have been a stran- 
ger to his emotional experience had he 
continued to plod on in the old unen- 
lightened fashion. They 


“ Learn to labor and to wait” 


best whose learning has the true light 
of personal scientific teaching, and 
their waiting is of that patient order 
that feels sure of a happy outcome some 
time. > 

By all means let the young be taught 
that their beautiful enthusiasm may 


_minister to their present and future 


welfare, and demonstrate to the world 
the practical good that flows from a 
genuine knowledge of the selfhood. 
sitinanisibbisaiiti 
NOT SO, BY ANY MEANS. 
( UR London contemporary has an 
article in its February issue that 
surprised us a little. Under the cap- 
tion of “Photography and the Centre 
for Speech,” a contributor refers to an 
article published in the New York 
Tribune several years ago by Mr. Rock- 
wood, the well-known photographer, 
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and appears to treat the statements 
therein as “facts.” In the May Jour- 
nal, 1888, we published a quasi criti- 
cism of the article, under the heading 
of “The Scientific Humorist,” intro- 
ducing our remarks with: “This gen- 
tleman has appeared again in the field 
of literature, and this time he is a prod- 
uct of Eastern culture, the West hav- 
ing had for some time past, apparently, 
a monopoly of this species of horticult- 
ure.” 

The artist mentioned made a good 
hit in the presentation of his pseudo- 
theory. He almost put Poe to the 
blush by the facile and adroit manner 
of his treatment of the subject. No 
doubt it proved a good advertisement, 
for we had it from his own mouth that 
there was much inquiry elicited by the 
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article. That the whole thing was a 
pretence well executed on paper is not 
pleasant to believe, considering that the 
views of certain respectable physiolo- 
gists seem to be in sympathy with the 
idea that experience prints its detail of 
events in the tissue of brain somehow. 
And yet it was, our London brother. 


. * 
THE FORM OF THE JOURNAL. 

.” Gate of our long-time subscrib- 

ers have expressed regret that 
the form of the JourNAL in March, 
April, and May was changed. The ex- 
periment was desired by some who may 
still approve it; but under a govern- 
ment of majorities we have decided to 
return to the octavo form. 


— 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be ans:rered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall capect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use A PsEupoNYM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





MIND AND PHYSICAL MOVEMENT.—H. B. 
—It is as you say. The condition of mind 
has an effect upon the body approaching 
the motive or thought that is funda- 
mental in producing the condition. An in- 
tense desire to have some change or effect 
accomplished in a certain part is produc- 
tive of a tendency in the functional pro- 
cesses toward that change or effect. This 
fact helps to explain the operation of 
suggestion in normal or abnormal 
states of life. A muscle tends to respond 
to the thought that includes the idea of 
its movement. Prof. Newbold refers to 
this, and speaks of the ability of a mental 
state to produce or prevent muscular con- 
traction as the third property of the men- 
tal state. He mentions an experiment 
that illustrates the point. He asked a 
class of sixteen girls to think intently 
what it would feel like to lift the right 
hand and touch the left shoulder. After 
a few minutes had elapsed nine of them 
confessed having felt a desire to do it. He 
then dropped the subject and spoke of 
something else; in a few moments six 
actually did it. Most persons when con- 
centrating attention upon the thought of 
what a given movement would feel like, 


find themselves becoming possessed of a 
desire to do it, and this desire marks the 
tendency of the thought to produce the 
movement. But as we do not only feel 
but also see our movements, we find that 
the thought of what a movement looks 
like has also motor value and tends to 
produce it. This is also true of touches 
and ideas of touch—indeed, all or nearly 
all mental states produce some motor 
changes in the body, but the motor ef- 
fects of sensations and ideas of sound, 
taste, and smell are relatively slight. The 
close association of mind and body is be- 
coming better understood, and therefore 
less a thing of marvel. 

Beauty.—A. L. O. T. J.—*There are 
many types of human beauty, and it doth 
not appear that the canons of good looks 
have prescribed a certain order or fashion 
of the features. In one person we shall 
find on examination a deal of irregularity 
in the face, and yet the tout ensemble will 
be very pleasing, and the general consen- 
sus of opinion is that the person is beau- 
tiful. In another the features may be 
characterized by symmetry, regularity, 
evenness, roundness, and the effect will 
be pleasing, and we will say that here is 
a beautiful person. Beauty may consist 
generally in the skin, form, color, purity 
of type, and so on. Again, the beauty 
may consist in the mobile expression of 
the face, reflecting a mind harmonious, 
cheerful, and impressive. We suppose 
that physiognomists would postulate 
half a dozen definitions of beauty, includ- 
ing, of course, temperament or variations 
of light and dark complexion, together 
with the form of the features. So, infer- 
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entially, we might say that the face is 
beautiful to look upon, and yet the ex- 
pression of character may not be of a 
high type. We have the impression that 
the best forms of physical beauty are not 
associated with the best mental charac- 
teristics. But somehow strength of char- 
acter interferes much with symmetry, 
writes upon the face its characters of 
force and energy, and so disturbs the har- 
mony and balance of tissue structure. 

LARGE AND Mepium.—T. J. C.—In a re- 
cent answer to a correspondent we en- 
deavored to state what were the measure- 
ments of the head corresponding to these 
degrees. A large head should measure 
twenty-three inches in circumference; a 
medium head twenty-two inches in cir- 
cumference. Sometimes an examiner 
will indicate the activity of an organ by 
marking it six, or large. I should infer 
from what you state that such was the 
impression of him who examined your 
head. The strength of your character ly- 
ing in that region, it was so expressed in 
the marking. 

EYEBROWS.—J. M.—The apparent dispo- 
sition of the eyebrows is dependent upon 
the development of the supra-orbital 
ridges, or the bony processes over the 
eye-sockets. Where the development is 
strong in the lower brow, which means 
projection generally, the eyebrows are 
about horizontal; where the develop- 
ment of the upper part of the forehead is 
fuller than that of the lower part the eye- 
brows are more arched. Good thinking 
is largely dependent upon observation, 
the realization of the facts relating to 
any subject. So it comes to pass that one 
whose eyebrows are relatively straight 
possesses a fair, practical judgment, sim- 
ply because he realizes the significance 
of objectivé truth. 

MANIPULATION FOR ENLARGEMENT.—J. 
M. D.—We know that use will develop 
muscle; massage, rubbing, ete., on a 
part will tend to stimulate the circulation 





of the blood there, and so promote 
growth. Massage is employed in the 


treatment of diseases to-day, often with 
excellent results. The writer has known 
cases of muscle atrophy, or wastage, that 
have been greatly improved by manipula- 
tion. Why not then in the case of parts 
of the brain that are deficient in develop- 
ment? While such parts are being oper- 
ated upon, the subject would probably 
earnestly have his attention directed to 
them and their functions, and so the flow 
of the blood to the part would be in- 
creased; and perseverance in this method 
would very likely be attended by some 
suecess. Why not? 


a 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short renews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


ELECTRICITY IN ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 
By Epwin J. Houston, Ph.G., and A. E. 
KENNELLY, Se.D. 18mo, pp. 402. New 
York: The W. J. Johnston Co. 

This volume is one of the “ elementary 
electro-technical series” published by 
the above company. It is not a book 
which prescribes specialties of treatment 
in disease by electricity, but one that fur- 
nishes considerable information with re- 
gard to the structure and preparation of 
batteries suitable for use in therapeutics. 
Both the theory and practical side of elec- 
tricity is considered, and the reader ob- 
tains information with reference to the 
correlation of electric and magnetic 
forces, the principles involved in the dif- 
ferent forms of apparatus and the con- 
struction and adjustment of apparatus. 
A physician who would obtain a good 
knowledge of electro-therapeutics should 
understand the physical elements of the 
subject. He should know what he is 
using when he employs a_ battery, 
whether it be of the static, faradiec or gal- 
vanie class. He should know what dy- 
namo, alternator, transformer, motor, 
voltaic cell, rheostat, induction coil, po- 
larization, ete., etc., mean. There are 
hundreds of physicians who profess to 
use electricity and yet do not know much, 
if anything, about the mechanism of the 
instruments they employ. One form of 
battery is suited to a certain type of 


- disease and totally unsuited to another. 


No one should attempt to supply electric 
currents without an appreciative compre- 
hension of their differential nature. 
Blind, ignorant medication of this sort is 
more likely to be productive of injury 
than good. 


Back NUMBERS, WILMANS’ Express. Con- 
densed. Vol. Il. By HELEN WILMANS 
and ADA WILMANS POWERS. 

Our inference in general from a survey 
of this work is that it is a contribution to 
the literature of “mental science,” or 
what is better known as mental healing. 
The tone of the matter is elevated. The 
authors take the ground that in this de- 
partment of endeavor woman has her 
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special opportunity; that in this area 
there is a great uplift in which woman 
should have a special part. They claim 
that the mental science movement is do- 
ing much, if not the most, toward the 
removal of the ban that the race has 
placed upon that progress which should 
associate the sisterhood of the race. Many 
good points here and there are brought 
out, and it is quite likely that those who 
read the book will agree, for the most 
part, with the authors. 

THE MEDICAL ANNUAL (E. B. Treat, 
Publisher, New York) for 1896 is the 
fourteenth issue, and is a bulky volume 
containing over 700 pages of almost too 
closely printed matter, yet a digest of 
medical, surgical, and hygienic progress. 
It represents the work of thirty-nine con- 
tributors, and is essentially a directory 
of therapeutics brought to date. The 
special features appear to us to be the 
discussions of Abdominal Surgery, Treat- 
ment of Club-foot, Ear Diseases (finely il- 
lustrated), Skin Diseases, Urinary Dis- 
eases, Typhoid-fever, Sanitation, Life In- 
surance, Cycling and Health. The last is a 
timely contribution, and from our point 
of view an excellent article, showing the 
part the bicycle is already playing in 
therapeutics. As a whole, the volume is a 
valuable addition to the physician’s book- 
shelf, and at a cost comparatively trifling. 
SLEEP IN ITs RELATIONS TO THE DISEASES 

OF THE SKIN. By L. DuNCAN BULKLEY, 

A.M., M.D., Physician to the New York 

Skin and Cancer Hospital, etc. 

Our indefatigable skin expert adds an- 
other to the already long list of his mono- 
graphs. This time the paper is a decid- 
edly important one, and discussed with a 
broad view of the subject. He shows 
clearly enough how large may be the part 
of insomnia in provoking a skin affection, 
and correlatively how remedial may be 
the effect of sleep in a given case. His 
methods for the relief of a patient whose 
nights are restless and unrefreshing par- 
take mainly of the hygienic order, and 
show a careful consideration of the 
physiology of cutaneous disorders, as 
well as their pathology. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1892-93. Vol. IL., 
containing Parts III. and IV. Printed 
at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 

A valuable document to all interested 
in American education. The opening 
thapter covers a field of history relating 
to the early educational status of New 
England, and the evolution of the system 
that culminated in the institution of a 
national bureau. Secondary schools form 
the topic of the second chapter, with 
much statistical matter drawn from im- 
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portant collegiate centres. The negro 
comes in for some notice, the nature of 
the aid for his improvement being de- 
scribed. What has been accomplished in 
medical education occupies a chapter, 
and the status of the schools in many of 
the older States is passed in review. Part 

IV. is occupied with tabulated statements 

regarding school population, classes of 

schools, the curricula, standards of 

scholarship, etc., altogether forming a 

useful reference list. 

DysPEPsIA—ITS CAUSE AND CURE BY 
NATURAL REMEDIES. By JoHN Wm. 
TAYLOR, Ph.D. Paper, pp. 97. London: 
L. N. Fowler & Co. 

In a brief space the author has covered 
a broad field in the discussion of his 
topic. He is direct in attacking the habits 
of people that are at the bottom of the 
vast majority of stomach breakdowns. 
Especially does he score the drinking 
practices of society, and brings to bear 
much evidence in proof of his position. 
Drug medication receives about equal re- 
spect. Water cure, food methods, dress, 
ete., are considered, and lessons read to us 
about what is near to nature and what is 
not in our living. Dr. Richardson is of 
opinion that normal living would enable 
seven out of ten persons to attain 100 
years. We can suppose Mr. Taylor to 
believe the same thing, so strong is his 
attitude on the relation of hygiene to 
health and long life. His teaching for 
the most part will be accepted by the 
hygienists of this country, as well as of 
England. 

THE SPORTING DICTIONARY, containing 
the professional and technical terms 
used in all popular sports and games. 
By GEorRGE J. MANSON, author of 
* Ready for Business.” 

George J. Manson has prepared this lit- 
tle book for the use of that large part of 
the community that is interested in sports 
and games. There is a vast deal of tech- 
nicality in sport, and one who would be 
au fait, say with regard to base-ball or 
lawn-tennis or bowling or golf, so as to 
discuss them intelligently in company, 
should have his vocabulary well fur- 
nished with the terms that are in common 
use with the votaries of such games. 
Card games are included in the list. The 
Humboldt Publishing Company of New 
York are responsible for the bringing out 
of this volume. Price 25 cents. 


Prize Essay.—Our friendly contemporary, 
The Scientific American, offers a premium of 
250 for the best essay on the progress of in- 
vention during the past fifty years. Here is 
an opportunity for some of our readers to 
compete in a laudable fashion. ‘The paper 
should not exceed in length 2500 words. The 
prize paper will be published in}the special 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Number of The Scientific 
American of July 25th. The five next best 
essays will be published in subsequent issues 
of the paper and paid for. Rejected MSS. will 
be returned when accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope. Each paper should 
be signed by a fictitious name, and a card bear- 
ing the true name and the fictitious name of 
the author should accompany each paper, put 
in a separate sealed envelope. All papers 
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should be sent to the Editor of 7/e Scientific 

American, 361 Broadway, New York, on or 

before June 20, 1896. 

How To DistnFrect.—A Guide to Practical 
Disinfection in Everyday Life and Dur- 
ing Cases of Infectious Illness. By C. T. 
KINGZETT, F.C.S., ete. 

A convenient little brochure 
gestions in regard to its title; 
for family and professional use. 


for sug- 
suitable 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Pror. W. G. ALEXANDER is now at Vic- 
toria, B. C. 

THE BriGcGs (Neb.) Phrenological Society is 
progressing, and much interest is manifested 
by its members. 

Mrs. E. E. HALL has been quite success- 
ful in a number of the towns in which 
she lectured. 

Tue St. Pavut Phrenological Society 
now meets at 754, West Seventh Street. 

Pror. GEORGE MorRRIS opened a course 
of lectures at Albert Lea, Minn., on the 
2d inst. 

GoMER RoseErts, Class of ‘95 has estab- 
lished himself at Music Hall, 613 Constitution 
Street, Emporia, Kans., where he expects to 
remain for a few weeks, lecturing and examin- 
ing. 

Prof. OWEN H. WILLIAMS reports from Al- 
bany, his old hunting ground, ordering Heads 
and Faces and says he is devoting his time en- 
tirely to circulation of this excellent manual 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy. 

THE Minneapolis Phrenological Society will 
hold their meetings during the summer months 
in Thomas Hall, Fifteenth Avenue and Frank- 
lin, the first and third Mondays of each month. 

EDNA M. BENson, Secretary. 
1422 Fifth Street, South. 

Prof. L. A. VAUGHT has met with success 
in lectures at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
‘** Phrenological Child Training,’’ club rooms 
packed to the doors; Waukegan for Y. M. C. 
A, when six hundred and eighty tickets were 
sold at the door. Also before several Societies 
and Clubs on Child Training. 

Mrs. CarricA LE Favre, the author of 
** Delsartean Physical Culture,” which we pub- 
lish, can be addressed at Box 999, Chicago, 
Ill., for lectures on proper dressing, walking, 
etc. These lectures are thoroughly practical, 


and cannot fail to be of benefit to all who hear 
them. 


Mr. J. STUDEBAKER, cousin of the 
Studebaker of wagon fame, was for years 
a constant reader of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. He has been a strict vegetarian 
for over thirty-five years. He is a great 
enthusiast on Phrenology, and heartily 
testifies to its purifying and enlightening 
influences. We were pleased to receive 
his renewal of subscription. 


THE inhabitants of Girardville, Pa., 
gave Prof. Levi Hummel a hearty recep- 
tion recently, when he appeared, for the 
fourth time in fifteen years, to give a 
course of lectures. He did better than 
ever before. Prof. Hummel has been in 
the field a long time, and is well equipped 
with apparatus, ete. He is thoroughly 
conversant with phrenology, and has re- 
ceived many testimonials for his excel- 
lent work. For the next few months he 
will lecture in Clearfield, Indiana, and 
Armstrong Counties. He can be ad- 
dressed at Gordon, Pa. 


State Meeting of Phrenologists.— 
This being the centennial year of Phren- 
ology, the event will be celebrated in a 
State Meeting at Kokomo, Ind., August 
22, 23, 24, 1896, when speeches will be de- 
livered and papers read by the best 
I"hrenological speakers and writers in 
America, to be followed by a four days’ 
National Phrenological Meeting at Chi- 
cago, beginning August 31, 1896. 

The meeting will be especially instruc- 
tive to all friends of education, and of 
great value to all persons of all trades 
and professions. For any further par- 
ticulars, address T. V. Grrrorp, M.D., 
Sec’y of Committee, Kokomo, Ind. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ot the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 


In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer.—The 
lady editor shows her usual taste in the May 
number of this well arranged and richly illus- 
trated organ of the photographic trade. St. 
Louis. 

Good Housekeeping. —Springfield, Mass. , has 
an appropriate bill of fare for May. Its poeti- 
cal contributions are a feature. 

Education.—Devoted to the science, art, 
philosophy, ana literature of education. Prop- 
erly the leading organ of American educa- 
tion ; discusses the higher topics. Boston. 

Gaillurd’s Medical Journal. May. — Con- 
tains an article of interest to the profession, 
by Dr. Osler of London ; consides six cases of 
Addison’s disease. M. E. Gaillard, Publisher. 
New York. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for May 
has among its more notable titles ‘* Niagara as 
a Timepiece.’’ ‘‘The Pigmy of the United 
States,” ‘* Political Rights and Duties of Wo- 
men,” ‘‘ Roentgen’s X Rays,’’ and ‘* Natural 
Science in a Literary Education.”’ In the first 


article the author refutes the old problem of 
the recession of the Falls, and discusses, we 
think, upon a rational basis to the effect that 
the work of the Falls in cutting away the 
structure of the ground has not been,regular, 
and hence an absolute determination of the 
age of the cataract is quite impracticable from 
that source. The author of *‘ Pigmy in the 
United States” finds in southern localities in 
Florida and Louisiana a type of imported 
negro (negrito) whose diminutive size earns the 
name of pigmy. The article is quite interest- 


ing to all students of human nature. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
American Medico-Surgical Bulletin. Weekly. 


—In the number for May 12th an article on 
“Brain Surgery for Epilepsy ’ takes the 
ground that this operation is really of service 
in correcting or curing epileptic diseases. The 
editors of this medico have a way of touching 
upon abuses in politics affecting the profession 
with a fearless pen. 

ITarper’s Magazine for May has a discussion 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens, commonly 
known as Mark Twain, which will interest the 
majority of the magazine’s readers. Other 
features are ‘‘ England and America in 1863,” 
which has a vivid chapter on the life of Cyrus 
W. Field; ‘‘ Penalty of Honor,” ‘* The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” Part XI., finely illus- 
trated ; ‘* The Dasher Explorations,” also illus- 
trated ; ‘‘ At Home in Virginia.” illustrated ; 
‘* Life in the Early Time of the Colonies,” and 
‘*The English Crisis.” Mr. Warner, in his 
editor’s study, makes a pleasing reference to 
that wonder of human intelligence, Hellen 
Keller, of New York. 

Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.-—As usual, 
well supplied with appropriate matter adding 
to the evidences of the degenerating effect in 
human constitution by alcohol. The leading 
article of the number discusses the relation 
between intemperance and mental disease. 
The editor has something to say with refer- 
ence to hypnotism in the management of ine- 
briety, but we infer from his statements that 
there is a want of experience in that line. 
Hartford. 

Review of Reviews. In the May number 
there is a digest of sixty American and foreign 
conventions, expositions, summer universities 
and so on to occur through the coming warm 
season. Mr. W. T. Stead furnishes a charac- 
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ter sketch of that famous correspondent A. M. 
DeBlowitz, a sketch of Tom Hughes, Vacation 
Camps, and Boy's Republics form a consider- 
able section. The progress of the world has 
its usual space. New York. 

American Medical Journal. May. — E. 
Yinikin, M.D. St. Louis. 

Phrenological Magazine for May has a ‘‘ char- 
actograph” of Sir John Gorst, M.D., by the 
elitor which is clear and pointed in its terms. 
The Roentgen ray business has a representa- 
tion in the head of Dr. Simon, an American 
physician, who has been experimenting in the 
line of Roentgen for a year or more past. The 
record of events phrenological in Great Britain 
is full. London. 

Merck's Report.—Semi-monthly ; represents 
the drug trade, also, materia medica and 
chemistry. Specially valuable to the phar- 
maceutist. New York. 

Boots and Shoes Weekly.—Al\ways character- 
ized by that spirit of modern enterprise termed 
**hustling.” M. T. Richardson Co. New 
York. 

In the May Chatterbox there is a story of a 
farmer who had a wombat for a pet ; he took 
it a long way into the forest in order to get rid 
of it, but twice the littie animal returned, hav- 
ing found its way without help to its adopted 
home. There is a number of other stories of 
Natural History in this magazine about the 
majestic Elk, A Faithful Dog, A Violet, Vanity 
of certain Birds, and *‘ Lynn the Deer-hound.” 
The story of “‘ Pompey, the Great Roman ”’ is 
told in an interesting way, and in the series of 
‘* Youngsters in Popular Tales” there is an ar- 
ticle about Henry Esmond. 

In addition, short and continued stories of 
adventure, poems and other interesting read- 
ing certainly make the May Chattrrbor a 
splendid number. Estes & Lauriat, Publi-h- 
ers, 196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Fifty 
cents a year. 

* 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


*“T would as soon think of living on one 
slice of bread a day as of doing without 
the JOURNAL. y” 

“I would prefer the old form, as sug- 
gestive of something to be stored up for 
continual use. W. E. 8.” 

“Have had the JourNAL for fifty I 
think, and regret the change very much. 

“ Mrs. J. B.” 

“For several years I have taken the 
JOURNAL, and have five years numbers 
bound, and as many more waiting to be 
hound. Consequently the new form of 
dress is quite objectionable to me for this 
reason; and, again, the new style is very 
unhandy as well as cheap looking. I 
would rather pay the old price and have 
it back in the old style. J. HW. B.” 

“T have been a reader of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL and Science of Health 
fourteen years, and like it very much, in 
fact don’t think I could keep house with- 


out it; but when the first number of the 
present form came I was much disap- 
pointed. I think its old form was much 
more convenient and handy. I also re- 
gretted that the Science of Health De- 
partment had been discontinued. I re- 
ceived a great deal of benefit from it. I 
would rather pay $2.00 for the old form of 
JOURNAL and Science of Health included, 
than $1.00 for the present JouRNAL. I am 
in favor of the old form., Wishing you 
abundant success in the good work. 
=o. a.” 

“T am frank to say that I like the old 
form the best, as more convenient to 
handle, looks better, and covers do not 
come off quite so easily. Its principles I 
thoroughly enjoy reading and listening 
to. How can one with a _ reasonable 
amount of common sense say anything 
detrimental to Phrenology ? 

a ea 

“Very glad to see an offer to return to 
the original size and style in the May 
number of the JOURNAL, and can say that 
all subscribers here will be delighted. 
None of them like the present form and 
size. So you may put down at least ten 
who wish the old size restored. 

at Oe 

“T have many good reasons for voting 
for the old form. J.S. J.” 

“T much prefer the old form to the 
new, as it is more in keeping with the 
form of the best magazines.” 

American Institute of Phrenology.— 
Persons desiring to attend the coming 
session of the Institute, which opens on 
the first day of September next, or those 
who wish information on the subject, 
may obtain the facts as to desirable 
books, rooms, board, tuition, ete., by 
writing for the Institute circulars. 

How to Study Strangers.—This is a 
bulky volume on the subject of Phren- 
ology, by Nelson Sizer, president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. It 
contains numerous illustrations, chiefly 
photographs of eminent persons, and 


- each is phrenologically considered by the 


author; the powers of mind are dissected, 
anatomized, particularized, and set forth 
in language learned and ornate. “ How 
to Study Strangers by Temperament, 
Face, and Head,” is the sequel to “ Heads 
and Faces.” ‘The book embodies the 
ripened experience of the author during 
more than half a century of constant 
study and practice. It is a text book on 
the study of phrenology, and students 
will find on every page something to il- 
lumine their search for human science 
and lighten the labor of progress. This 
book is only one of a number of books 
which the author has put forward on 
phrenology.—Lyne Reporter, Ashton, Eng- 
land. 
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This, the June Number of 1896, is the 
six hundred and sixth issue of a magazine 
which has, from the first number in 1838, 
advocated earnestly the principles of 
health, hygiene, temperance, and the true 
mental philosophy, based on brain and 
temperament. It has striven also to be 
clean, true, and honest in its advertise- 
ments, as well as in its editorials. 

Our Social Relations.—Human life is 
enriched and consolidated by its social re- 
lations, and, from the day when it was 
said, “It is not good that man should be 
alone,” until now, domestic affection has 
been the tie that has bound the race and 
blessed it. In this as in other earthly re- 
lations, the bane has been inclined to fol- 
low the footsteps of the blessing, and, for 
the lack of knowledge more than for a 
lack of virtue, human life has often been 
wrecked. So powerful and persistent a 
force as the social instinct needs light 
and guidance to insure the blessing and 
avoid the bane. A little work by a great 
thinker, Prof. O. S. Fowler, aims to do 
this. It is intended to be of service to the 
young and a guide to the matured, as an 
aid to social purity in the right restraint 
and appropriate exercise of this most in- 
fluential instinct of the race. It ought to 
be perused by every young person dawn- 
ing into puberty, and its fatherly moni- 
tions heeded by all. Its title is “ Amative- 
ness, Including Warning and Advice to 
Married and Single.” The small fraction 
of a dollar (25 cents) which it costs should 
give it a very wide circulation. The world 
suffers for the want of its monitions; 
thousands may be saved from going 
astray by its timely suggestions, and all 
would be profited by its perusal. The love 
literature of the day, which is so widely 
diffused and so eagerly read, serves to 
cultivate and increase this wonderful fac- 
tor in human life; but it does not seek to 
educate the young to be its own master 
in the wise guidance and control of its 
love. It is the aim of this work to meet 
this universally needed result. 

Household Remedies for the Preva- 
lent Disorders of the Human Organ- 
ism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. This use- 
ful work still lays claim to the quotation 
on title page, “ If the right theory should 
ever be proclaimed . . . it will solve 
many riddles.” The author teaches that 
nature, logic, and experience solve many 
riddles. The chapters treat of Hygienic 
Instincts, Climatic and Other Influences, 
Malnutrition, with essays on Asthma, the 
Alcoholic Habit, Enteric Disorders, Ner- 
vous Maladies, Catarrh, Pleurisy, Croup, 
and gives many remedies. The author 
and his writings have long been before 
the public. He has written on Physical 
Education, the Bible of Nature, and is 
also a continual contributor to the Popu- 


lar Science Monthly, International Review, 
ete. Price of this book is $1, postpaid. 

Dr. GALL’S PHRENOLOGICAL THEORIES. 
Founded upon the Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Brain and the Form of the 
Skull; with the critical strictures of C. W. 
Hufeland, M.D. 

The title explains the scope of the 
work. Those who think phrenology was 
made by fancy will read this book with 
interest and edification. 

The chapters treat of the Anatomy of 
the Brain, Physiology in General, Brain 
as the Organ of the Soul, the Brain as a 
Receptacle of Distinct Organs, Crani- 
ology and Cranioscopy, Organology and 
Organoscopy, and Enumeration of Or- 
gans. Small 8vo, 82 pages, paper, 25 
cents. A.E.M. says: “I have purchased a 
goodly number of books on Phrenology, 
and I find the investment pays a hundred- 
fold.” 

“A Self-Made Woman, or Mary Idyl’s 
Trial and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up towards a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price 25 cents. 

READY FOR BUSINESS AND CHOICE OF Oc- 
CUPATION.—A series of practical papers for 
boys, answering the question, ‘‘ What work 
shall Ido? What occupation shall I follow ?” 
The author aims to make the articles thor- 
oughly reliable. The facts in regard to each 
calling were obtained from personal interviews 
with prominent and trustworthy persons. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER IN THE HEAD 
AND FAcs, by Dr. H. S. Drayton, A.M., with 
illustrations, was written in response to a re- 
quest made by a teacher, and should be of 
particular benefit to that profession. But its 
general adaptation has secured the interest of 
all classes, and the author's plan to furnish a 
short introduction to the practical observation 
of human nature, on strictly scientific princi- 
ples, has been fulfilled. Price, 25 cents, paper. 

Ernror.—The price of 7ie Fuce as Indica- 
tive of Character was quoted at 30 cents in 
the April number. It should have been 50 
cents. 

How TO EDUCATE THE FEELINGS, by 
Charles Bray, from the third London edition, 
with notes and illustrations by Professor Nel- 
son Sizer. This, with its special illustrations 
marking the location of the organs, is a valua- 
ble work to those interested in the study of 
Pbrenology. The portraits of Edison, William 
M. Evarts. Froebel, Gambetti, Rev. Joseph 
Cook, and Hans Markat, illustrate the several 
developments of constructiveness, approba- 
tiveness, etc., and are particularly useful to 
the earnest student of the subject. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

MoTHER’s HyGrENIC HANDBOOK, by R. T. 
Trall. This book is designed for the devel- 
opment and training of women and chil- 
dren, and treatment of their diseases by hy- 
gienic agencies. It isstill before the public 
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as a valuable handbook, and perhaps the only 
one of its kind extant. The writer, Dr. Trall, 
was also the author of ** The Hydropathic En 
cyclopedia,’’ as well as many other works on 
Water Cure, prefaced the introducticn with 
** Motherhood should be normal, but it never 
will be and never can be under prevailing fash- 
ion.”’ He claimed as a ** pernicious error that 
woman is the weaker vessel physically,” and 
strongly advocated ** woman as man’s equal,” 
‘*having not only to nourish herself but oth- 
ers.’ Testimonials from Mrs. Stanton and 
Mrs. Hale are given ; andthe Rev. Antoinette 
Browne Blackwell, in her remarks, ‘* Who are 
the Healthy Women Among Us ?”’ gives strong 
indorsement of the author’s able presentaticn. 
Price, $1.00. 

K1ine’s HANDBOOK OF NEW YorK CiTy.— 
An outline history and description of the 
American metropolis. Over 1,000 illustra- 
tions from special photographs. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

We have a few copies of this excellent 
guide book for sale at the reduced price, 
$1.50. 

EDUCATION COMPLETE.—This is quite a 
library in itself, treating as it does of Physiol- 
ogy, Animal and Mental, Self Culture, and 
Perfection of Character, and Memory and In- 
tellectual Improvement. The text shows that 
the mind and body are intimately related, 
that each is in turn the servant and master of 
the other. Therefore, ‘** Education” covers 
the development and training of all that goes 
to make up the man. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

FRUITS AND FARINACEA.—The proper food 
of man. Proving by History, Anatomy, Phys- 
iology, and Chemistry that the best diet of 
man is derived from the Vegetable kingdom. 
By Dr. John Smith, with Notes aud Illustra- 
tions by Dr. R. T. Trall. Reduced to $1.00. 

“Hand Book for Home Improvement,” 
including How to Write, How to Behave, 
How to Talk, and How to do Business. 
A valuable book for every member of the 
family. Over 600 pages. Price 90 cents 
by mail. 

“Phrenology as an Art.” By Nelson 
Sizer. A study in Mental Philosophy, 
with some short speeches by late gradu- 
ates of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology. Price 10 cents. 

“Food and Morals.” By the Rev. J. F. 
Clymer. Send 5 cent stamp for this little 
pamphlet and a catalogue of our publica- 
tions. 

Send 25 cents for a catalogue of Por- 
traits, Busts, Casts, etc., in the cabinet of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
A valuable encyclopedia, giving short bi- 
ographical sketches of many eminent 
people, of whom we have busts, ete. Vis- 
itors to the city are cordially invited to 
visit our museum, which contains the 
finest collection of its kind in the country. 

WE have still some copies of the LIFE oF 
Dr. GALL remaining. In importing the sheets 
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from London, we felt that we were bringing 
something that every student of the subject 
would be interested in having, and be only too 
glad to obtain, as a publication written in the 
centennis! year of phrenology of Dr. Gall's 
great works. Why not make upaclub? We 
will send three copies for 75 cts., post-paid. 
The regular price is 30 cts., paper. 

For the cut of Horace Mann, on the first 
page of this number, we are indebted to the 
Normal College of New York City, through 
the Corelli Press and the Press of the Classical 
School Assuciated, at 21 University Place, 
N. Y. 

Ask for List of Special Works on Maiden- 
hood, Wifehood, Motherhood and Care of Chil- 
dren. . 

L. N. Fowler & Co., of London, carry a full 
line of all books we publish at listed prices, and 
our friends abroad can save delay by writing 
direct. 

Dr. Jas. Neil, New York, writes: “I 
have used BORINE as an antiseptic wash 
for diseases of the mouth and nose, and 
as a dressing for ulcers, with very pleas- 
ant results.” 

BORINE, on account of its stimulating 
and cleansing properties, reduces con- 
gestion and stimulates and tones the 
mucous membrane to a healthy condition. 
For the successful treatment of chronic 
nasal catarrh, BORINE, one teaspoonful to 
a wineglass of lukewarm water, applied 
frequently by means of a nasal douche 
cup. 





b| EXQUISITE CLEANSER. SOOTHING. ANTISEPTIC. || 


HAIR ano SKIN 





rr 
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The Human Nature Library. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 





No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Element No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
in Human Character, its uses and culture, Illustrated. Life. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 

No. 2. Phrenology: \ts Principles, Proofs, etc. J. nual session of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
F. Tracy. + 20 illustrations. 10 cents. 1890. 10 cents. 

No. 3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Sateaneel in Temperament. H.S. Drayton, M.D. Illus- Hollander. To prove that separate Psychological 
trated. 10 cents. Functions require separate Physical Organs. 10 cents. 

No.°4. The Choice of Occupation ; or, My Right No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. Judge It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

10 cents. No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental et 

No. 5. Zhe Servant Question. Hints on the Choos- ment and Development and to Personal Success. H.S. 
ing and Management of Servants. H.S. Drayton, M. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. 

D. 10 cents. No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 

No. 6. Jnventive Genius ; or, Constructiveness the read at the close of the class of 1890 in American Insti- 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. — tute of Phrenology. 10 cents. 

Io cents. No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 

No. 7. Jntegrity or Conscientiousness—\ts Nature How to Do It. By One Who Has Done Both. 10 cents. 
and its Influence. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10 cents. No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph ; 

No. 8 Who Should Marry; Right Selection in How to Dolt. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 
Marriage. The How and the Ww hy. What tempera- No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
ments and mental characteristics should unite in wed- Training ; showing how to see things. By Prof. Nelson 
lock. Illustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. Sizer. 1o cents. 

No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. livered before the American Institute of Phrenology, 

_ No. 10. The Will: Its Nature and Education. J. 1891. 10 cents. 
W. Shull. ro cents. No. 22. The Amateur Phrepologist, a Comedy 

No. 11. Ambition ; or, Approbativeness as a Factor Adapted for Public Representation or the Home Circle. 
in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. By H.S. Drayton. 10 cents. 


THE FULL SET FOR ONE DOLLAR, OR ANY FOUR FOR THIRTY CENTS. 
BY MAIL, POST.PAID., 


The Phrenological Annual and Register for 1896 





An Illustrated Year Book of Edited by 
Mental Science. L. N. and JESSIE A. FOWLER. 
LIsT al a 
Frontispiece . : - » . « . L.N. Powler in his Study 
Interview with Anna s. “Swan. * Illustrated ° ..* - By THe Epitor 
Sparks from our Mental Workshop; or, Our Trades and Professions. ” Iilustrated | . By L N. FowLER 
The Gospel of Phrenology. Illustrated . . ses . . By Wm. Brown 
Acquisitiveness in Thieves. Illustrated. . . By 'E DITOR, Phrenologic al Journal, New York 
The Eskimo; A Paper read before the British Association, 1895. or . . By Miss J. A. FowLer 
Jilustrated by Miss Linklater 
Love of Approbation. Illustrated . . ae ae ee . By J. WEBB 
Phrenology in Africa. Illustrated . . = “By J. THOMPSON 


Also ARTICLES by Messrs. R. B. D WELLS, KESWICK, mr THOMPSON, ‘COX, STORTON, CRISPI, 
TAYLOR, MAYO. and Misses CROW and LINNINGTON. 


Character Sketches of some of the Fellows and Associates of ‘‘ The. Fowler Institute,”” and Messrs. Kes- 
wick, Severn, Musgrove, Timson, Rudd, Coles, J. Thompson (of Kimberley), Cox, Brooks, Healy Fash, 
Gorrie, etc., etc. 

Reports of Societies, Field Notes, Register of Phrenologists, Calendar for 1896, etc., etc. 


The Whole Containing Upward of 60 Illustrations. 
Order Early. Cannot be Reprinted. Price, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 


Mrs. COMMELIN 5s Boon s 


The writer, a contributor to the Phrenological Journal, is the author of 


“Of Such Is the BRingdadom,”’ 


and other Poems. A collection of miscellaneous poems, containing ‘* Niagara,” ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Gift,” ‘‘My Valentine,” ‘‘As Round the Evening Lamp We Sit,” ‘‘A Star in the 
Night,” ‘‘In the Days Gone By,” etc. Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side and back 
stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. 


° “TERUSEHY.’’ 


An account of a ‘** Visit to Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith ov Smithville.” This is a dialect 
story in which clever comment is found on the fads and follies of fashionable life. It is not 
only breezy and refreshing, in these warm days, but instructive reading for seaside. Price, 
25 cents, paper. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


THE BicycLE use D1xon’s No, 
679 CycLe CHAIN LUBICANT 


It makes the 


For 


wheel run easily and 


chain Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





CURING RY HY \EN We treat all diseases, 
acute and chronic, 
with hygienic agents ; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of fe actice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
aud we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 

Send for circular. 
M.D. 


2826 Washington Avenue, St. Loui«, Mo. 


Patients received into our house. 


SusSANNA W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, 


Prof. A. T. Reinhold’s Institute of 
WATER CUR EE. 


The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases. 
KNEIPP’S METHOD OF HyDROPATHY. 
60 Lexington Ave., cor. 25th St., New York City. 


For circular or other information, apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS (0., a7 Eas! alst street, NEW YORK. 


=fejadi, {3 


ANTISEPTIC, NON-IRRITANT, 
PROPHYLACTIC, DEODORANT. 


THE MOST ,ytISEPTic __, giwSING The 
PLEASANT 7 AN *OR DANY y Fl MOUTH. 


Te LALLA ae 








CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information ona free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for 4 BR patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any une paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it, Weekly 00a 

year; $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO., 
PuBLisHERs, 364 Lroadwa7, New York City. 








yy ADY Agents Wantea 
ny WE _ Littell ihe Peat Patent 
SNS Electric Womb Battery 
~*~ Woman’s bestfriend, Sim- 
Sid \e ple,safe andgives immediate 
relief. Sealed circular free. 

Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mu. 









saves wear of 
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BEST&CO 





Or oo —o-o"9 


Boys’ Clothing 


made by 
Boys’ Tailors. 


Take two tailors of equal skill and ex- 7 
perience: Letone make men’s clothes part ¥<. 
of the time, and a boy’s suit occasionally: (- $5 
letthe other have nothing to do but 
think about, design, cut and make 
boys’ clothes e xclusively; 


Which tailor is likely to be ; 
most satisfactory—for Boys ? 


An example of this tailoring ex- } 
clusively for Boys isto be seen in 
our double-breasted, all-wool Blue 
Cheviot Suits—ecolor and satis- 
factory wear guaranteed, at $5.00, 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations 
of the best things for children, free for 
4 cents postage. 


60-62 West haa ms - Y. 
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Shorthand Pypewriting 





MANY A BusINess MAN regrets not learning 
Shorthand in youth. BusINEss MEN EVERY- 
WHERE are calling for Educated Typewrit- 
ing in the office. 

‘* Practical Typewriting’’ and ‘‘In- 
struction in Practical Shorthand,’’ 
by Bates Torrey, point the way and 
set the example. 


Price, each, $1.50, post-paid. For examination, $1. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st St., New York. i 


STENOGRAPHY 


Reliable stenographic school ; open all summer. 
Pupils instructed thoroughly in practical work; 
spelling included in course; terms moderate. 


Miss JAMES’s SCHOOL 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ADDRESS 


_ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MEMORY LTeRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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WILHIDE’S EXHALER 








It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor, 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER. 


“It is almost an instantaneous cure of common 
coll, 
“It aids digestion and gives me an appetite”’ 
“It relieves me of mental and physical weariness 
from close study and indoor work”’ 
‘It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep,” 
“*It is the best tonic’ 











J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate,says: ‘‘ To this Instrument I owe 
more than all medicines or outdoor exercise, and were 
I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
one and a half hours a day, and all other exercises and 
medicines without it, for the removal of pulmonary 
disease, experience and observation would lead me 


wall Iam a healthier man. 





to prefer the tube.” 








“Can do no hurt a always does good” 
‘It increased my chest two inch a . . 
ches ina Sow months 4&@ Agents Wanted. PRICE, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION mem, 
OF THE 


@ American Institute of Phrenology 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet ‘“‘Phrenology as an Art.” 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year’s class of about forty cultured men 
and women. It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
ested in this subject. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 


BORINE 


ANTISEPTIC, | NON-TOXIC, | FOR EXTERNAL 
AND PROPHYLACTIC,! NON -IRRITANT,) AND INTERNAL USE. 


adi DRMULA of ayrcsten composed od of the not injure or stain the most delicate fabric, and 














active constituent is therefore useful as a general disinfectant. 
e grocumbens . spire maria, ‘solidayo odora, wogrine is highly recommended as a Mouth 
melis wareanten. the stearoptenes of thymus ash, as a Gargle, Spray or Lotion in inflamma- 


pe rhgai a —— globulus, menthe2 arven- be of the throat, nose and midcous membranes; 
ri in croup, diphtheria and wh 


oe New ‘acic pete 01 ng 

ses af. nt odor anda Very | cough; asa —— ae application to 

oie jy taste. 1t mixes with water | wounds, burns, etc., and internally as a sedative, 

HI all a ond is is compatible with most of antifermentative and carminative in ve 
the preparations of the pharmacopoeia. It does troubi es and in intestinal disorders, 


SEND FOR LITERATURE & SAMPLES. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N-Y. 
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[jJestward the Star of 
Empire fakes its |jjay! 


Human fjature 


The Phrenological fjagazine 
of the |jest, but of world-wide repute. 


5Oc. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. 





EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PuHrRENOLOGIST, 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
for all FOWLER & WELLS’ Publications. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Inter-Ocean Cor. Madison and 
suilding, Dearborn Streets. 
Midwinter term begins January 2d. 
Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 





What Am | Good For? “sivs2si'simns.‘ 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, N. Y. 


DR. FAIRCHILD’S SANATORIUM, 
N. W. Cor. Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
No. 537 Broadway, Quincy, II. 
M. AUGUSTA FAIRCHILD, M.D., House Physician. 
A. A. WHIPPLE, M.D. (Surgeon). © 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease ates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


“WE PAY. 
POSTACE 


Why,” 


All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 
If you wish to know the 
truth. send for “ How and 
issued by the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO F.AM. Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chin~se 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books ana 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurioue 
works. REDDING & 
C O., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


SECOND COMINC OF THE LORD 
And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 

By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 

A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis -the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now densending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
Crown of all Churches. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERCY 
3y the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 

Address Manager of the 

American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 

20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER. 


$1.65 Worth of Books for $1.00, post-paid. 


Vacation Time, or Hints on Summer Living. 





By H. S. Drayron, M.D. 

Jerushy in Brooklyn. A story setting forth 
the follies of fashionable life in a way that 
is telling and pleasing, and in direct 
contrast to the sensible ways of sensible 
people. 25 cents. 

How to Be Weather Wise. A New View of 
Our Weather System. By Isaac P. Noyes. 
25 cents. 

Heredity and Responsibility in Parentage. 
sy the Rev. S. H. PLarr. 10 cents. 

How to Study Phrenology. With Hints on 
Co-operative Observation, and containing 
directions forthe formation of phrenological 
societies, with by-laws, etc. 10 cents. 

Delsarten Physical Culture. Arranged for 
seminaries,classes, private teachers, and in- 
dividuals. By Carrica LEFAVRE. 25 cents. 

The Planchette Mystery. An inquiry into 
the nature, origin, import, and tendencies 
of modern signs and wonders. What 
Planchette is and does. 20 cents. 

The Royal Road to Beauty, Health, and 
a Higher Development, as based on a vege- 
tarian diet and the proper habits of life. 
25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


25 cents. 








